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THE SEVENTH WORLD CONFERENCE OF 
THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 


EDUCATION AND A FREE SOCIETY 


By Dr. W. CARSON RYAN, Jr. 
THE COMMONWEALTH FUND, NEW YORK CITY 





Ar Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, En- were Germany (there had been several hun- 
cland, a Victorian resort in the midst of dred persons from German-speaking coun- 
the charming Cotswolds country, the New tries at Nice), Soviet Russia and Italy. All 
Education Fellowship (international) held three countries had been specifically invited 
its seventh world conference on education to send representatives to discuss the gen- 
from July 31 to August 14. eral theme of the conference—‘‘ Education 

Previous conferences had been held at anda Free Society.’’ Whether the nature 
Calais, 1921; Montreux, 1923; Heidelberg, of the theme had anything to do with the 
1925; Locarno, Italy, 1927; Elsinore, Den- absences was not publicly discussed, though 
mark, 1929; and Nice, France, 1932. The it was made clear that presentation of 
original N.E.F. group had met as early various points of view was welcome. The 
as 1915, so Cheltenham was the twenty- German ambassador explained that ‘‘ great 
first anniversary—a ‘‘coming of age’’ for pressure of work, partly in connection with 
the Fellowship—as many of the speakers the Olympic games,’’ prevented German 








. took pains to reeall. educational officials from coming. Com- 
a ; , munications from Russia stated that the 
qi From Firty Nations U.S.S.R. was greatly interested in the 
_ Since it is not an ‘‘organization’’ in the topics to be discussed at the Cheltenham 


sense in which most educational enterprises conference, but that ‘‘a really representa- 
are, the New Education Fellowship does _ tive delegation’’ was impossible this year 
not have at its conference ‘‘delegates’’ in because of changes in the school examina- 
the ordinary apportionment manner. Fifty tions which would require all educational 
4 lations were represented at Cheltenham, workers to remain at their posts. The 
: however, with about a thousand members Italian ambassador at London, it was re- 
of the conference attending on a regular ported, transmitted the invitation to his 
basis for all or most of the fortnight and government, but no reply had been re- 


a some three or four hundred visitors drift- ceived at the time the conference opened. 
4 ing in and out somewhat casually or coming The United States delegation was some- 
a in for a day or two for a special lecture or what smaller in numbers than at Nice in 
: course. Thé attendance, while about up to 1932, but ranked well with that at previous 
a expectations, was not quite as large as at conferences. Some of the countries of 


Nice. Chief among the absentee nations Central Europe were well represented, 
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notwithstanding the almost insuperable 
obstacles in the way of attendance from 
these countries. 

Although the tone of the conference was 
friendly and tolerant, and conflicting views 
were listened to patiently (even under the 
irritating complexities of language differ- 
ences), there was a somber note in many 
of the meetings. Spain was in every one’s 
mind, and at least one responsible leader 
of the conference said publicly what many 
were thinking to themselves—when, look- 
ing ahead to a possible meeting three years 
hence, he wondered how many of those in 
that very hall would have been gassed or 
blown to bits by others now in the hall! 

It was natural that under these condi- 
tions not only would the utterances of those 
on the program take on a deeper signifi- 
cance than is usual at such conferences, 
but that the leaders should give more than 
customary consideration—as they did—to 
objectives of ‘‘world citizenship’’ and a 
social and economic policy basic for an edu- 
cation, not only of children but of adults, 
for the future of humanity. 


‘“EDUCATION FOR A FREE SOcIETy’’ 


Speakers kept much more closely to the 
assigned theme—‘‘ Education and a Free 
Society’’—than is the habit at conferences. 
From the mayor’s address of greeting on 
the reception night (one of the best any 
mayor ever gave at an educational meet- 
ing, by the way), to the presidential utter- 
ances of Sir Perey Nunn, the opening state- 
ment of Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, chairman of 
the Fellowship, the bishop’s sermon in 
Gloucester Cathedral on the first Sunday, 
and on through the general lectures and 
detailed discussions of the entire two weeks, 
this main theme and its implications were 
almost never lost sight of. ‘‘In the heart 
of every man and nation,’’ said Mrs. Ensor 
at the opening session, ‘‘is the desire to be 
free and to live in a free community. What 
we want to know is how we may achieve 
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that; how we may, through education in 
the schools of the different countries of 
the world, train our children to have the 
attitude towards life which may enable 
them in their time to achieve this freedom 
for every man to develop in his own way, 
to live his own life, and yet not as an in- 
dividual in an individualistic way, but sub- 
jecting his freedom to the good of the com- 
munity.’’ It was an issue, the Bishop of 
Gloucester said, that ‘‘every educator, 
every sensitive and every religious-minded 
man, whatsoever his faith, must regard as 
the paramount issue of the time.’’ Sir 
Percy Nunn saw in the present situation a 
vindication for the years of striving on the 
part of the leaders of the New Education 
Fellowship ; he looked upon new education 
as a necessary revolt against the ‘‘ever-in- 
creasing mechanization of life,’’ as some- 
thing of a return to the Greek view of the 
wholeness of life, enhanced by nearly two 
thousand years of Christian experience and 
illuminated by great advances in the sci- 
ences. 

A free society presupposes freedom of 
personality, and the first main symposium 
of the conference was given over to this 
topic. The speakers were Dr. J. Hadfield, 
lecturer in psychopathology and mental 
hygiene at the University of London, M. 
George Berthier, director of the Ecole des 
Roches, France, and Dr. Fritz Redl, head 
of the advisory clinics for children, Vienna, 
Austria. Dr. Hadfield was careful to ex- 
plain that ‘‘mere expression of impulses 
did not make for freedom of personality’’— 
that the significant factor was coordination 
and harmonizing of impulses and instincts. 
The greatest essential, Dr. Hadfield main- 
tained, was that ‘‘in early childhood the 
child should have an atmosphere of protec- 
tion, security and love.’’ He said: 


One hears that children become neurotic if too 
much love is lavished upon them. I do not believe 
that is so. If you deprive children of that pre 
tection and security you take away the atmosphere 
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in which they ean develop. It is only in that 
atmosphere that they can experiment, knowing that 
no harm can come. Thus they gain self-confidence. 


No education was worth anything, M. 
Berthier said, speaking from his long ex- 
perience with new education in France, 
that did not stress the greatness of the 
human soul. He pointed out that in the 
new schools the arts played a conspicuous 
part in creating and moulding the com- 
plete personality. Dr. Redl declared that 
before education could create the free per- 
sonality in future generations it would 
have to produce first of all a sufficient 
number of teachers who were themselves 
‘*free.’’ 

The possibilities of religious education 
were explored at the Sunday evening meet- 
ing the first week and in several of the 
sessions that followed. ‘‘ Religious Educa- 
tion—Enslaving or Liberating Agent?”’ 
was the title Professor Pierre Bovet, of the 
University of Geneva, gave to his thought- 
ful lecture on this question. Speaking with 
his usual facility alternately in French and 
English, Professor Bovet contrasted the 
two views of religion that have prevailed— 
the one which holds that religion, and par- 
ticulariy religious education of the young, 
is a species of slavery, the other that re- 
ligion, as the ‘‘service of God,’’ is the ‘‘only 
perfect freedom.’’ Professor Bovet said: 


We are congratulating ourselves on the freedom 
of our countries; we are saying nice things to each 
other about the freedom enjoyed in our countries. 
But that is not the whole truth. We live in times 
when we may well speak with anguished hearts. 

I must confess, coming from Geneva, that it is 
not only as a Swiss that I have felt ashamed to 
belong to countries which have not done what they 
ought to have done, but it is also as a member of 
humanity, belonging to the League of Nations, 
‘o an organized world, where the word that has 
been given has not been kept. 

We have put too much confidence in the good- 
will and the brains of man, and that is why we 
‘urn, many of us, towards religion. 

The new education, taking as its objective the 
free personality, has it within its power to teach 
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us the value of a frankly spiritual society and 
show us the way to an experience that could be 
truly liberating, first for ourselves and then for 
the children who are in our charge. 


THE PERSONAL FREEDOM IssUE 


The issue of personal freedom in the 
light of world needs was considered in vary- 
ing aspects throughout the conference—in 
the address by Professor Sir 8. Radhakrish- 
nan, vice-chancellor of Waltair University, 
India, on ‘‘Spiritual Freedom and the New 
Edueation’’; in the symposium on religion 
and personal freedom, in which Dr. G. K. 
A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, and others 
undertook to answer the question how to 
make music, art and beauty a religious ex- 
perience that would mean something in the 
lives of the underfed children of the indus- 
trial areas; in Professor Henri Wallon’s 
lecture on science and liberty; in the sym- 
posia on science and the free personality 
and art and the free personality; in Dr. 
Susan Isaaes’s able paper on ‘‘ Personal 
Freedom and Family Life’’ and in the sym- 
posium that followed it; in Professor R. H. 
Tawney’s frank discussion of class distine- 
tions and English educational policy; in 
the lengthy discussions precipitated by the 
address of Professor Boyd H. Bode, of Ohio 
State University, on ‘‘Personal Freedom, 
Democracy and Social Control’’; and in 
Dr. G. P. Gooch’s ‘‘ Personal Freedom and 
the International Anarchy.’’ 

‘‘Tt is no use shaking our fist at the 
stars,’’ said Sir S. Radhakrishnan. ‘‘The 
fault is in ourselves. The present situation 
is the material expression of an attitude of 
mind.’’ He continued : 


Our troubles can be traced to a twist which 
education, among others, has given to our minds, 
to the fictions and false hopes which are impressed 
on us. To do the other fellow down has been with 
us for ages, though disguised under fine symbols, 
national and religious. Only when the spirit of 
greed and selfishness is removed will hope be re- 
born in the world and a society free from fear be 
established. 
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Dr. Susan Isaacs, of the University of 
London, maintained that personal freedom 
is only to be attained in and through the 
orientation of the individual to the ‘‘ funda- 
mental and inescapable relationships of 
parents and children.’’ The intensive 
study, by psychoanalytic methods, of the 
inner psychic life of individuals (repre- 
senting many different cultures), Dr. 
Isaacs said, has shown that the child’s feel- 
ings and impulses in relation with his 
father and mother ‘‘underlie all the final 
diversities of character, of social ideals and 
attitudes.’’? The individual may seek or 
assert personal freedom by denying his con- 
cern with parents, or by other means, but 
in the end such modes of solving intra- 
psychical conflict do not succeed : 


Only in so far as he can in his own mind allow 
his parents (and their other children) to live their 
own lives sexually and socially, only in so far as 
he can love and identify himself with them and 
preserve them from his rivalry and hate, can he 
believe in his power to use it for personal and social 
satisfactions. 


The problem of education for personal 
freedom, Dr. Isaacs showed, is thus bound 
up with the ordering of family life in such 
a way as to aid the child in finding a satis- 
factory solution to his primary conflicts. 


I’ REEDOM AND FAMILY 


Leading the discussion in the symposium 
on ‘‘Personal Freedom and Family Life,’’ 
Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, of the Child 
Study Association, New York, asserted that 
teaching parents how to live with their 
children was one of the chief tasks in main- 
taining the integrity of the family. 
‘There is no merit in making motherhood 
a 24-hour job without relief and without 
inspiration,’’ she said. ‘‘The mother who 
sacrifices all for her children is no longer 
looked upon as a paragon of virtue. Rather 
she is considered a pathological specimen 
and not much admired. This deprives a 


vreat many women of one of their keenest 
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enjoyments. They can no longer consider 
themselves as martyrs.’’ In the same sym- 
posium Mme. T. J. Gueritte, of Paris, 
pointed out that in France, where marriage 
had as its principal aim the creation of a 
family, the happiness of husband and wife 
was desired, not only for themselves, but 
also because happiness of mother and 
father would form the right atmosphere for 
the children. ‘‘Now more than ever it is 
urgent that we should not forget that 
human beings can be social beings only 
when they are left free to form their per- 
sonality.’’ 

That the battle for freedom has shifted to 
the social sciences—economiecs, sociology, 
political science and education—was the 
contention of Carleton Washburne, super- 
intendent of schools, Winnetka, Ill. The 
opposition is no longer primarily from or- 
ganized religion, Mr. Washburne declared, 
‘‘but rather from an entrenched political 
and economic power and, as before, from 
the prejudices of the unthinking or unin- 
formed sections of society.’? Mr. Wash- 
burne attacked ‘‘indoctrination,’’ whether 
by Hitler, Mussolini, Soviet Russia or 
teachers in the schools. The solution, he 
said, is 
to give the children the ideals all have in common— 
security, peace, culture, as a goal towards which 
they can work together and to show them vividly 
the evils which all know to exist—unemployment, 
disease, crime—that they might be stirred to 
action. The children should be shown the need 
for using their period of immaturity for a careful, 
scientific exploration of each path proposed as 4 
way out of their difficulties, but they should also 


have practice in making decisions in the light of 
facts and thought, and in acting upon them. 





ScIENCE AND FREE PERSONALITY 


Dr. Henri Wallon, of the Sorbonne, 
Paris, discussing ‘‘Science and the Free 
Personality,’’ said that improvements in 
science had created greater differences be- 
tween classes of the population than had 
formerly existed. Instead of bringing 
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about the liberation of mankind, science 
tended to divert attention from the inner, 
more spiritual concepts of life. Moreover, 
science was the direct cause of over-produc- 
tion (or rather discrepancy in effective de- 
mand) and was therefore instrumental in 
bringing on the present world crisis. 

Making his approach to the discussion of 
‘‘Personal Freedom, Democracy, and So- 
cial Control’? from the side of United 
States history, Professor Bode described 
the reluctance of pioneer Americans to sub- 
mit to any degree of social control beyond 
that of the local community. This historic 
type of democracy, he contended, was at 
best a democracy in a very limited sense, 
permitting little real development of the 
individual : 


If we take personal development as our cri- 
terion, personal freedom must be measured, not by 
absence of restraint, but by the facilities afforded 
for sharing in a common life according to ability. 
The function of social control in this case is not 
to compel conformity to sacrosanct standards, but 
to provide for the individual both the assistance 
and the pressure to participate, to exercise free- 
dom, to assume the responsibility that goes with 
membership in a free social order. Personal free- 
dom and social control go hand in hand, and 
together they constitute the meaning of democ- 
racy. 

The primary function of government, then, is to 
promote common interests and purposes among 
men. Democracy is a method rather than a creed. 
Old patterns of living are being constantly out- 
grown, A democratie social order must continu- 
ously reconstruct its forms, its purposes, its ideals, 
as it goes along, without allegiance to any fixed 
It proceeds in the faith that con- 
stantly widening participation is the road to the 
abundant life. 

In the end all institutions and practices must 
justify themselves by an educational test. The 
school is the institution par excellence in which 
the spirit of democracy should come to self-con- 


sciousness, 


faith or creed. 


Speaking as chairman of the Education 
Section of the Society of Cultural Relations 
with the U. §. S. R., Mrs. Beatrice King 
described the separation of religion from 
ethics in Soviet Russia, the attainment of 
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economic freedom and security, and social 
freedom, including religious freedom. 

That personal freedom tends to disap- 
pear under the system of international 
anarchy was the statement of Dr. G. P. 
Gooch, the historian, in one of the main 
addresses of the conference. By ‘‘personal 
freedom’’ Dr. Gooch said he meant ‘‘the 
flowering of personality, the opportunity of 
growing to our full spiritual stature, the 
chance of making one’s unique contribu- 
tion to the community life within the limits 
of the law.’’ By ‘‘the international an- 
archy,’’ Dr. Gooch explained, he meant 
‘‘that system of sovereign states which 
dates from the sixteenth century, which 
ignores the unity of mankind, recognizes no 
obligation to any external authority, and 
regards the sword as an instrument of na- 
tional policy.’’ The international anarchy 
which caused the world war is still with 
us, he maintained, despite the efforts of the 
League of Nations to establish a new inter- 
national order. One of the most terrifying 
results of the world war has been the emer- 
gence of personal dictatorships. He con- 
cluded : 


The two greatest needs of mankind are peace 
and liberty. Peace without liberty is theoretically 
conceivable, for autocratic governments are not 
necessarily bellicose. But liberty without peace is 
in the long run impossible. 

We must envisage the human race as a single 
community. We must regard civilization as a 
joint achievement and a collective responsibility. 
We must organize a Society of Nations in which 
alone the right of the individual to live and grow 
in freedom is likely to be recognized and secured. 

Man has power to develop, power to climb, power 
to experiment. There is something within him 
which will in the long run make it possible for him 
to do what we have not done—to combine order 
and liberty. 


INTERCULTURAL CONTACTS 


Concern for personal freedom was not 
allowed to overshadow the needs of better 


beings through 
‘*Tntereul- 


relations among human 
racial and national groups. 
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tural Contacts and Creative Adjustments 
in the Modern World,’’ the address on 
August 6 by Dr. Chang Peng-chun, of 
Nankai University, Tientsin, China, started 
a long discussion among the delegates over 
the relationship and spread of cultures. 
Dr. Chang pointed out that, whatever our 
opinion of the modern European brand of 
culture, ‘‘the thing that goes by that name 
has conquered the world.’’ Whereas there 
have been slow inter-culture changes all 
through the world’s history, those of to-day 
have been hurried and one-sided—usually 
accompanied by conflict, misunderstanding 
and ill-feeling, with a trinity of forees— 
ideological—em- 
the areas that 


and 
up”’ 


military, economic 


ployed to ‘‘open 
resisted. 
Illustrating his point from the experi- 
ence of China, Dr. Chang said that there 
was a great deal of difference of opinion 
concerning the nature of the process that 
Is it, he asked, 
just ‘‘modernization’’? Or is it complete 
‘*Westernization’’? The attitude implied 
in the suggestion of taking what is good in 
other cultures and keeping what is good in 
one’s own has merit, but it leaves certain 
crucial questions unanswered—how, for ex- 


Dr. 


China is going through. 


‘ 


ample, to determine what is ‘‘good.’’ 
Chang said: 


It must be plain that no blind and hurried bor- 
rowing will do any culture any good. Some foreign 
institutions and ideas have been taken over with- 
out due consideration of their suitability and in- 
trinsic worth. But there are clear indications that 
efforts are being put forth in creative adjustment. 
What does creative adjustment require? It de- 
mands a close analysis of the needs, a search for 
means to meet these needs from experiences both 
Western and Chinese and both present and past, 
and an inventiveness in taking formulated methods 
and suggestion. In other 


only as stimulation 


ee 


words, the ‘‘good’’ to be kept and the ‘‘ good’’ to 
be taken on are to be determined by the creative 


And the nature of 
9?) 


‘‘fringe’’ of dissatisfaction. 


the process of ‘‘keeping’’ and ‘‘taking on’’ is one 
of conscious control through the liberation made 


possible by a critical consideration of the condi- 
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tioning circumstances of all formulated cultural 
forms. 

If this attitude of creative adjustment is taken 
seriously and earnestly everywhere, China may 
have something to offer from her rich heritage to 
the modern creative ‘‘fringe.’’ 


Borrowings in the political field gave con- 
cern to members from several countries. 
Mr. Yusuf Ali, of the Punjab, dealt with 
the problem as it applied to India in the 
symposium he and Sir Ernest Simon par- 
ticipated in on democracy. In British 
papers, he said, ‘‘you often read self-com- 
placent articles saying that England has 
now started India on the way to freedom, 
self-government and democracy, and all the 
nice things we dream about. The peasants’ 
criticism of that is: ‘We ask for bread and 
you gave us a constitution.’ ’’ The sort of 
democracy they wanted in India, Mr. 
Yusuf Ali insisted, was not ‘‘the pale, 
antiquated and unworkable thing which 
ealls itself the rule of the majority.’’ If 
democracy was to succeed in India it would 
have to be a system ‘‘built up on common 
consultation where the views of the major- 
ity prevail but where the majority has 
sense enough not to insist too strongly on 
points where the minority differ.’’ 

The concept of democracy, once accepted 
in most countries, at least as applied to the 
political field, was now being attacked on 
all sides, Sir Ernest Simon pointed out. 
Democracy could only be saved by the aver- 
age citizen and by the leading citizens being 
determined to save it. The success of the 
Fascists in promoting enthusiasm among 
the masses for the doctrine of obedience and 
military glory Sir Ernest regarded as ‘‘the 
most terrifying thing that democrats have 
ever had to face.’”’ 

Hlow one country in Latin America was 
moving ahead through its educational pro- 
gram to meet the real needs of its rural 
people was described in vigorous fashion 
by Dr. A. Nieto Caballero, director of edu- 
eation for Colombia. 














A paper prepared by Dr. Narciso Bassols, 
Mexican minister in Great Britain, on the 
Mexican program of education, was read, 
in the absence of the minister, by the Mexi- 
can chargé d’affaires at London. 

Various national and racial groups gave 
accounts of education in their respective 
countries during the last two or three days 
of the conference. Members of the Japa- 
nese delegation put on a special program 
at Cheltenham College in which they 
showed films of Japanese children at home 
and school, sang Japanese songs and danced 
Japanese dances of long ago, and extended 
a cordial invitation to the conference to go 
to Japan for an international meeting in 
1940, this being the two thousand and six 
hundredth anniversary of the Empire. 

specially interesting was a meeting on 
Africa, in which the results of a mixed in- 
quiry commission were presented, first by 
a white man long resident in Africa, Mr. 
I’. C. Ward, of Achimota College, Gold 
Coast, then by a native, Mr. V. E. King, of 
the West Coast. The speakers reported 
agreement on a number of main points— 
that cooperation between the two races was 
essential; that the old culture of the natives 
must receive sympathetic consideration in 
any plan for the future of Africa, possibly 
as the basis for religious life; that Africa 
and Africans had a right to any of the con- 
tributions that might be secured from 
Western civilization, and that above all 
economic independence must be obtained 
for Africa. 


PsycnoLoay ; SECONDARY EpucATION 


Two sections that ran continuously 
through a considerable part of the confer- 
tice were those on psychology and secon- 
dary education. 

The section on psychology, the program 
for which had been arranged by the Inter- 
Clinic Committee of Great Britain, held 
public meetings throughout the first week 
that were unusually well attended. Under 
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the chairmanship of Dr. D. R. MacCalman, 
of the London Child Guidance Council, 
with Miss Doris Robinson as secretary, the 
section considered a wide variety of topics 
in the field of psychology and education, 
beginning with the question: ‘‘What can 
mental testing contribute to education?’’ 
A number of British psychologists, Dr. R. 
B. Cattell and others, discussed confidently 
the possibilities of testing as a substitute 
for the ordinary school examinations and 
for determining the abilities of children at 
an early age. Miss Simmins, of England, 
suggested that much of the strain due to 
examinations could be eliminated by early 
selection of likely candidates through tests 
of mental ability. Special point to the dis- 
cussion of scientific testing as an alterna- 
tive to examinations was given by the pres- 
ence in the chair for the discussion of this 
question of Sir Philip Hartog, whose recent 
findings on examination marking have 
stirred up a considerable controversy. 

The possibilities of child guidance clinics 
and their extension in England and other 
countries were discussed by Dr. MacCal- 
man and others for England and Scotland ; 
by Dr. Fritz Redl for Austria; by Dr. Nelly 
Tibout for Holland; and by Dr. Hassan 
Omar for Egypt. Dr. MacCalman, after 
paying a tribute to the Commonwealth 
Fund of New York for its help to the 
British child guidance work, urged that 
child guidance be placed under public edu- 
cational authorities rather than be depen- 
dent upon private gifts; emphasized the 
need for research to increase the amount of 
available knowledge for helping children; 
and laid particular stress upon the neces- 
sity for linking up the work of child- 
guidance clinics with other agencies for 
mental health in the community. 

Tests of character were described by Dr. 
Henri Wallon, of the Sorbonne. Mrs. 
Melanie Klein, in the discussion on the 
place of clinics in education, ascribed chil- 
dren’s difficulties chiefly to two sources— 
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unfavorable circumstances and ‘‘aggressive 
impulses’’—and indicated some of the 
methods of analytic treatment. 

In the section on secondary schools, Mr. 
W. B. Curry, head master of Dartington 
Hall, Devon, England, and formerly head 
of the Oak Lane Country Day School, near 
Philadelphia, led off with a discussion of 
‘The School and the World,’’ in which he 
made a plea for a frank facing of real 
needs rather than mere acceptance of tra- 
dition. Throughout the meetings the old 
and new schools were repeatedly attacked 
and defended. Mr. T. F. Coade, head 
master of Bryanston School, Dorset, one 
of the more temperate discussants, ex- 
pressed doubts whether the traditional 
boarding schools, in spite of changes made 
in the past ten years, were preparing boys 
for real freedom. ‘‘In a world where slav- 
ery on every side is masquerading as free- 
dom, the search for true freedom is not 
only an adventure in faith but a neces- 
sity,’’ he said. ‘‘Unless the expensive 
boarding schools provide better all-round 
education and thus provide the country 
with better citizens and leaders than the 
day schools, their continuance is not jus- 
tified.’’ 

Others who took part in the secondary 
schools program were Kurt Hahn, head 
master of Gordonstoun School, Scotland, 
who deplored the isolation of the private 
foundation schools; Perry Dunlap Smith, 
head master of the North Shore Country 
Day School, Winnetka, Ill., who discussed 
curriculum; Kees Boeke, who outlined the 
work in his ‘‘Children’s Workshop Com- 
munity’’ at Bilthoven, Holland; R. V. H. 
Roseveare, head master of Cheltenham Col- 
lege, who defended the work of the tradi- 
tional schools; Terry Thomas, of Leeds 
Grammar School, who emphasized the value 
of leisure as ‘‘re-creation’’ in the real 
sense, and said boys were in danger of 
losing it; F. C. Happold, head master of 
Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury, 
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who argued for a curriculum that would 
turn out boys and girls ‘‘equipped to meet 
the stresses of the modern world,’’ rebels, 
but ‘‘constructive rebels, people critical of 
our society, yet not destructively critical, 
people with a strong sense of individuality 
yet capable of severe discipline.”’ 

Secondary school philosophy and _prae- 
tice in their respective countries were de- 
seribed by Laurin Zilliacus, of the Told 
Svenska Samskola, Helsingfors, Finland; 
Ester Boman, of the Tyringe Secondary 
School, Hindas, Sweden ; Katherine Taylor, 
of the Shady Hill School, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Yonekiehi Akai, director of the 
Myojo School, Tokyo, Japan; Frederick L. 
Redefer, executive secretary of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, New York 
City; and Tomoichi Imahori, principal of 
the Hiroshima Girls’ Middle School, Japan. 
An account of the cooperation between 
secondary schools and colleges in the United 
States in the making of a better curriculum 
was given by John Lester. 

The problem of secondary education and 
the needs of youth came in for discussion, 
on and off the program, at many times and 
places other than those assigned to the 
secondary education section. Miss Helen 
Parkhurst, of the Children’s University 
School, New York, gave a summary of 
recent advances in secondary education at 
one of the main meetings of the conference, 
emphasizing particularly the need for dis- 
cussion by young people of present-day 
questions. 

A plea for educational provision that 
would care for children and youth regard- 
less of their wealth and social status was 
made by Professor R. H. Tawney, of the 
London School of Economies, at the August 
8 session. ‘‘The only point that matters,” 
he declared, ‘‘is that the children are chil- 
dren and not whose children they are, and 
that the only tolerable principle for 4 
civilized community is a complete educa- 
tional equality.’’ He added: 
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The object of education in the first place is not 
to impart information, however, valuable, but to 
enable children when they are children to be 
healthy, and if possible happy, in order that when 
they are mature they may determine their own 
attitudes to the world and make something of the 
ruins that my generation has left. 


Ile told of youth in the mine areas who 
were employed under conditions which, ‘‘to 
speak with moderation, contribute little to 
develop their personality’? and were not 
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better qualified to face the world at 18 than 
four years earlier when they left school. 
Professor Tawney concluded by expressing 
the hope that if England desired to avert 
the catastrophe that has overtaken civiliza- 
tion in some countries it must so organize 
its educational policy as to make education 
‘‘not, as it too often has been, a great 
divider, but one source of union and under- 
standing.’’ 
(To be concluded) 


THE NEED FOR GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 
IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By Professor EARL E. LACKEY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


ITuman life on earth is a continuity. 
‘he generation in which we live is just one 
small segment of that continuity which 
stretches back from the present into the 
remotest past, and forward, we hope, far 
into the future. Every person born into 
the world is not only a unit of the present- 
day segment, but also a unit of the whole 
continuity. Just as certain as one can not 
be born outside this continuity is the fact 
that he can not live apart from it. You 
and I, whether we like it or not, are a part 
of the same continuum that fostered such 
sub-units as Julius Caesar, Louis Pasteur, 
Savonarola, Lincoln and Jesus, and such 
contemporaries as Mahatma Ghandi, Stan- 
ley Baldwin, H. G. Wells, Adolph Hitler 
and Benito Mussolini. The collective ex- 
perience of the individuals of the human 
race is the experience of the human con- 
tinuum., 

We live in a world of change, changes of 
both organie and inorganie forms. Too 
often, however, the human individual does 
not take this prineiple into account. He 
thinks and acts as if he lived in a static 
world of absolutes, a world in which most 
relationships can be stated accurately and 
with a finality that leaves little or nothing 


more to be said or desired. One of the best 
lessons for each of us to learn is that in the 
dynamie world in which we live most of the 
relationships we recognize, state and de- 
pend upon are tentative only. Statements 
of nearly all so-called laws and generaliza- 
tions need to be hedged about by qualify- 
ing words or phrases in order to leave room 
for the open-minded attitude. 

A elosed mind in a world of change is a 
tragedy. Not only does one with such an 
attitude toward life fail to progress, but, 
what is more, is likely to be a staunch 
disciple of reaction. Geography, rightly 
understood, is one of the best antidotes to 
the narrow-minded attitude toward life. 

Human experience has always been con- 
ditioned in part by the natural environ- 
mental setting. Orientation in space is a 
basie geographic factor. Distance from the 
equator or from the ocean has a marked 
influence on man’s activities. Location is 
one of the basie elements of geography and 
has been so recognized for a long time. In 
fact, it is about the only element taken into 
consideration by most people when geog- 
raphy is mentioned even by many of the 
intellectually élite. But location is only 
one of the many factors of the natural en- 
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vironment. Land forms exert a major in- 
fluence on human interest and activities, 
and always have. The role played by 
mountains, plains, plateaus, rivers, valleys 
and passes in the drama of human rela- 
tions can not be discounted. Soils as a 
factor in human activity and achievement 
must never be lost sight of if we are to 
interpret man’s interests intelligently. 
Climate is so intimately associated with 
nearly everything man does and has been 
such a potent influence in history as well as 
geography that every one, it seems, should 
understand its réle in the shaping of human 
events. Vegetation, both native and eculti- 
vated, as a factor of natural environment 
is a vital influence in human affairs. So 
closely are plants associated with the neces- 
sities of life that human societies always 
must have taken them into consideration. 
Other factors of natural environment are 
important also, but the ones mentioned are 
and always have been of outstanding sig- 
nificance. It seems almost incredible to 
the writer that any one would attempt to 
interpret the interest, activities and achieve- 
ments of any people either present or past 
without taking natural environmental fac- 
tors into account. But the bringing of 
natural environmental factors to bear on 
the interpretation of human affairs is the 
very essence of geography. How, then, can 
it be omitted from the senior-high-school 
curriculum without doing violence to the 
intelligent consideration of human _ prob- 
lems—present, past and future? Never- 
theless, whether rightfully or not the his- 
torian, the political scientist, the economist 
and the sociologist as a rule have given 
secant attention to the consideration of the 
natural environmental background of their 
respective fields of study. This has been 
left for the geographer, and up to the pres- 
ent he has not been able to make the special- 
ist in the social studies realize the value of 
the contribution geography has to make in 
understanding the continuity of human 
experience. 
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Natural environing conditions in the 
Mesopotamian ~ Valley made possible the 
development of the ancient Babylonian and 
Chaldean nations. The location, the soils, 
the topography and the climate as well as 
the human elements were contributing 
factors in the rise and perhaps the decline 
also of these nations. In her book on the 
‘‘Geography of Mediterranean Lands,” 
Ellen C. Semple admirably points out the 
natural environing condition that made 
possible the rise of the Greek and of the 
Roman peoples. Unless considerable at- 
tention is given to environing conditions 
it seems to the writer that the history of 
the peoples around the Mediterranean Sea 
loses much of its finest flavor. 

The only way to gain an understanding 
of natural environmental factors in relation 
to human experience is through first-hand 
observation or a study of available records. 
Extensive first-hand experience relative to 
natural environment is vouchsafed to but 
few persons. Travel experience to most 
persons is very limited. Comparatively few 
people travel outside the home country, and 
perhaps fewer still have intimate first-hand 
knowledge of large portions of the home- 
land. Fortunate it is, then, that we have 
a cumulative record touching human events 
and experience as well as extensive records 
of natural environmental factors. The 
United States Weather Bureau has for 
nearly 100 years been keeping a careful 
record of weather conditions in our country. 
The United States Geological Survey has 
spent time, energy and money in mapping 
rock structure and topographic forms. 
The United States Bureau of Soils has good 
records of soils in different parts of the 
country. The Bureau of Land Economics 
has kept a record of crop production and 
land utilization. Out of the accumulated 
records of these and other agencies data 
have been made available that help to build 
up understandings, essential in the inter- 
pretation of human affairs. These have and 
will play a large part in an intelligent ap- 
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praisal of the problems of history, of con- 
ditions to-day and of critical problems that 
only the future can solve. 

It is within the province of geography 
to make students in the senior high school 
intelligently aware of the part that natural 
environmental factors play in the drama of 
human affairs. In fact, it seems entirely 
necessary that this phase of human experi- 
ence must be understood if accelerated 
progress is desired. 

In the study of history—political, eco- 
nomie or social—the natural environmental 
setting certainly deserves considerable at- 
tention. This seems evident when problems 
in the history of our own country are under 
consideration. If we consider as a major 
problem, ‘‘How have geographie conditions 
in New England been influential in its his- 
toric development ?’’, the truth of this point 
of view at once becomes evident. To illus- 
trate: (1) Why did the New England colo- 
nists remain near the coast? The geog- 
raphy of the area played a large part in 
this phenomenon. The land was rugged, 
glaciation had left a poor soil, the forests 
were dense and infested with hostile natives, 
the streams were too small for navigation 
and waterfalls and rapids prevented the 
reaching of the interior by even small boats. 
An investigation of these factors of natural 
environment indicate that there were good 
reasons for the early colonists remaining 
near the coast. 

(2) Again, what geographical conditions 
were in part responsible for the unpopu- 
larity of slavery in New England? We 
need but mention such factors as poor soils, 
unfavorable climate, industrial develop- 
ment and the ruggedness of the land. 

(3) What geographic factors help to ex- 
plain New England’s opposition to the War 
of 1812? In arriving at a tentative 
answer we would consider maritime posi- 
tion and such related items as the Embargo 
Act, fisheries broken up, privateering, de- 
struction of commerce and the fact that it 
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was largely a naval war. Some of these 
factors are not geographic, but of course 
must be included nevertheless in any ade- 
quate appraisal of the problem. 

(4) Why was southern New England 
settled more rapidly and more completely 
than northern New England was? Any in- 
telligent consideration of such a problem 
reveals geographic factors to be of very 
great importance. 

(5) What conditions were responsible for 
the strategic position of Boston during the 
early part of the Revolutionary War? 

(6) What geographic factors helped in 
the adjustment of the activities and inter- 
ests of immigrants in early New England? 

(7) How has the geographic position of 
New England influenced the attitude of the 
people toward the tariff question? 

These are only a few of the items of his- 
torical significance in which the geography 
of New England has exerted marked in- 
fluences. 

In the field of political science the influ- 
ence of the natural environmental back- 
ground is plainly evident when the rise of 
the Populist Party in the Middle West is 
considered. The vicissitudes of an environ- 
ment to which the early settlers were not 
accustomed prepared them mentally for 
social reform. The restraints of tradition 
were outmoded by the unusual situation in 
which the people found themselves. Geo- 
graphical conditions of soil, climate and 
location therefore were important factors 
in the Populist movement. 

It is not strange at all that we find many 
problems of history, political science, eco- 
nomies and sociology in the consideration 
of which geographie factors loom large. 

One important phase of the subject which 
seems to me more vital than any other yet 
mentioned is that of the place of geography 
in the attack on critical present-day prob- 
lems. 

A frequent criticism of the public schools 
to-day is that they are failing to give high- 
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school students practice in finding and at- 
tacking critical problems of local, state, 
national or international concern in present- 
day social living. Let me illustrate each of 
these. In every community there are prob- 
lems in which all the people are mutually 
interested. Perhaps certain highways in 
the community need improving, or per- 
chance taxes are relatively higher than 
formerly on account of decreased produc- 
tion of crops or maybe there are possibili- 
ties for new enterprises of an industrial or 
commercial nature that the local community 
should be sponsoring. Teachers and pupils 
in the senior high school should be encour- 
aged to find such problems and devise 
methods of attacking them. High-school 
students need practice in thinking about 
problems of this kind. 

A large part of Nebraska is referred to 
as the Sandhills. This is a grazing area 
with a sparse population. One of the prob- 
lems in which all the people of the state as 
well as those living in the sandhill area are 
interested is that of equalizing educational 
opportunities for their children, because 
the social and economic welfare of all the 
citizens of the state are involved. 

Much of Nebraska land is used for grow- 
ing wheat. All the citizens of the state as 
well as the wheat-growers themselves should 
share in the solving of the wheat-growers’ 
problems, because taxes, transportation 
rates and cost of food are all involved. 
Would it not be well for every citizen of 
Nebraska to have an intelligent interest in 
many such problems? Should the teacher 
in the senior high school help her pupils 
to find problems of this kind and instruct 
them in methods of attack? Surely no one 
would hesitate to say ‘‘yes.’’ 

A large amount of land in the United 
States that once was cultivated is now 
lying idle. Yet there is agitation in many 
quarters to reclaim cut-over land, drain 
swamp areas and irrigate dry lands. The 
welfare of every citizen of the country is 
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involved in this problem. It is certainly 
one of mutual concern. Should all the citi- 
zens in our democratic republic share in 
the attack on this situation or should it be 
left to experts, politicians and demagogs? 
A population schooled in finding the crucial 
problems of the times, and educated in 
methods of concerted attack on their solu- 
tion, should be able to manage such prob- 
lems intelligently. Do the schools in our 
democratic society encourage teachers and 
high-school students in finding and at- 
tacking problems of this kind? 

The sugar-producers of the United States 
will never be able to produce more than a 
small percentage of the sugar consumed in 
our country. Yet the sugar-producers of 
Java and of Cuba must climb over our tariff 
walls in order to supply our needs. This 
matter concerns the taxes, the food supply 
and the general welfare of every United 
States citizen. Yet there are determined 
efforts in some quarters to maintain the 
tariff wall, with all its implications for in- 
ternational discord and for inequalities in 
tax burden. Should the schools in a demo- 
eratie society be expected to give training 
in the finding, the analyzing and solving of 
problems of international concern ? 

These four types of problems—local, 
state, national and international—vitally 
concern the welfare of every citizen of the 
country. They are ever-present and never 
solved, but are continually in the process of 
being solved. In a world in which the ele- 
ments entering into nearly every problem 
are variables this must of necessity be true. 
The solution of most of our problems is only 
tentative—satisfactory perhaps for the pres- 
ent, but usually needing constant revision. 

For the purposes of this discussion there 
are at least two important elements in the 
school situation. The first is the plastic 
modifiable human organism—the child— 
and the second is the ever-changing and 
partly controllable environment. Probably 
the best schools to-day are those that are 
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recognizing the ever-changing nature of the 
environment in which the individual lives. 
And recognizing this, they understand that 
opportunity must be provided to develop 
abilities that will best enable the individual 
to continue to reconstruct his experience to 
fit into the rapidly changing scene in which 
we are living. To-day we are living in an 
industrial age that has come upon us so 
rapidly that we do not yet recognize what 
has happened to us. The patterns of 
thought of the agricultural age still domi- 
nate our thought and action in dealing with 
the new problems of the industrial age. The 
coming of farm machinery has enabled 
fewer farmers to produce an over-supply of 
wheat and corn. Yet, many farmers have 
such faith in old ways of thinking that they 
continue their large acreage. The machine 
ave seems to have thrown thousands of 
people out of employment. On the other 
hand, many high schools still continue to 
emphasize vocational training, turning out 
large numbers of under-educated and un- 
der-trained workers, and aggravating an 
unhealthy situation that is already acute 
and fraught with danger. Our lessons in 
the old formulas of the agrarian order have 
been so well learned that we continue to 
have faith to believe that things will under 


such policies right themselves eventually. 
This is hardly to be expected. Unless our 
schools are adjusted to the new circumstance 
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f life our thinking will remain largely 
what it has been in the past. The school 
of the future must recognize that we learn 
What we practice and that youth must have 
practice in attacking problems that are on 
the move. Practice in re-solving the prob- 
lems of the French Revolution or the geog- 
raphy of ancient Greece or even the geog- 
raphy of the status quo of our own country, 
can not be depended upon to give high- 
school students ability in attacking the 
puzzling problems that are just ahead. 

‘‘ Why is dairying an important industry 
in eastern Nebraska?’’ is recommended as 
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a good geographic problem in the study of 
relationships. The solution can be worked 
out to a very satisfactory tentative con- 
clusion. But more important, perhaps, 
than coming to a final conclusion in econ- 
nection with this problem should be a reali- 
zation that the dairying problems of Ne- 
braska will not stay solved, that new 
problems in the dairying business to which 
our old formulas may not apply are for- 
ever bobbing up. We must see to it that 
high-school pupils acquire power to find 
new problems and appropriate methods of 
attacking them. The best schools seek to 
develop this ability. 

The lag of our public schools in this type 
of training is all too evident. Of course 
the students learn, and they learn as they 
always have, that is, by the ‘‘continuous 
reconstruction of experience.’’ But the 
materials introduced by the school for re- 
construction into the student’s experience 
has been all too often dragged in from the 
dead past, and consequently the recon- 
structed patterns of thought have turned 
out to be merely the old patterns handed 
down by authority. 

The best schools, however, do not propose 
to discard the experience of the past in the 
educative process, they do not propose to 
part company with factual geography, they 
do not even propose to eliminate problems 
of geography that deal with the past or 
with the status quo, but they do propose 
introducing the critical problems of the 
present into the experience of high-school 
pupils so they may begin to reconstruct 
their patterns of thought with an ever- 
changing present taken into account. 

The geography proposed for the senior 
high school therefore should take several 
important principles of education into ac- 
count. Among these are the following: 
(1) the human organism is modifiable; 
(2) its modification comes largely through 
its reaction to environmental contacts; 
(3) it learns what it practices; (4) it learns 
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by the continuous reconstruction of experi- 
ence, and (5) new patterns of thought are 
contingent upon the nature of the mate- 
rials introduced into the reconstructive 
processes. 

In each of these several principles, the 
science of education is as close an ally of 
geography as it is of any other division of 
human knowledge. In fact, when it is seen 
that so much stress is placed on environ- 
ment by education one wonders why geog- 
raphers have not consciously capitalized 
upon these principles long ago. 

One of our prominent educational psy- 
chologists has this to say about the nature 
of the human individual and the forces that 
play upon him. 

By original nature man is a modifiable organism 

. and his immediate environment determines the 
type of modification that will be made. . . . Some 
kinds of environment will affect or modify some 
individuals, while other kinds of environment are 
needed to modify other individuals. There is thus 
a continual interplay between the individual and 
the environment. ...In what follows we shall 
assume the limitations imposed upon the individual 
by original nature and emphasize merely the effect 
of the environment in causing changes.1 


Of course, the environment of which the 
psychologist writes includes both the social 
and the natural, because both are involved 
in the modifications of the human organism. 
But the geographer is interested in the same 
natural environment and the same indi- 
vidual. The center of geographic study 
involves among other things human inter- 
ests and activities as related to the natural 
environment. 

The educational sociologist is just as 
much interested in the influence of the en- 
vironment on the development of man’s 
social institutions as the educational psy- 
chologist is relative to the development of 
the individual. The several principles of 
education previously stated relative to the 
development of the individual are appli- 
cable almost entirely to the development of 
social institutions. 

1 Pintner, ‘‘ Educational Psychology,’’ pp. 186- 
187, 1930. 
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So while the psychologist and the sociolo- 
gist are interested primarily in the influ- 
ence of all phases of the environment on the 
interests and activities of the individual 
and of social institutions, the geographer 
specializes on those interests and activities 
of man that have a definte relation to the 
natural environment. When all is said and 
done, education as the ‘‘continuous recon- 
struction of experience’’ aims to produce a 
socially efficient individual—one who can 
and will make an intelligent contribution 
in finding and attacking the crucial prob- 
lems of his times. 

Geography proposes to give high-school 
students practice in finding the significant 
problems of the present. Since they learn 
what they practice, we want the school to 
give them practice in finding significant 
present-day problems. 

For example, here are a few typical prob- 
lems to illustrate the point of view relative 
to the home area: 

(1) In many communities brick and tile 
are used very extensively in construction 
work to-day. An organization with some 
money to invest is seeking a location for a 
manufacturing plant of this kind. What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of 
my community for an enterprise of this 
kind? 

(2) What interest should the people of 
my community have in the improvement of 
inland waterways? 

(3) Should the people of my community 
be encouraged to enter more extensively 
into the dairying industry ? 

Many of the crucial problems of the 
times, of course, are not local. Some of 
them are sectional or regional in nature. 
For example: 

(1) What can be done to prevent dis- 
astrous floods in the lower Mississippi 
Valley ? 

(2) What can be done in the great wheat- 
growing regions to give profitable employ- 
ment to the people the whole year round? 

(3) To what extent should the states of 
the Far West encourage manufacturing? 
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(4) Would it be desirable for the national 
government to assist New York in making 
the Erie Barge Canal large enough to ac- 
commodate ocean-going vessels ? 

The puzzling problems of peoples of other 
lands are a most fruitful field for geo- 
eraphie study. Nothing high-school stu- 
dents can do will more surely develop a 
broad, inclusive point of view in connection 
with inter-regional and international rela- 
tions. Such problems are not hard to find. 
Here are a few samples which could easily 
be expanded into many: 

(1) How may the resources of Mexico be 
developed so more of the people will share 
in the benefits derived from exploitation ? 

(2) Must Argentina continue to be a 
country of raw materials, shipping in 
needed manufactured goods? 

(3) How can the conditions for making 
a living in Sweden be improved, so the peo- 
ple will find it more and more desirable to 
remain in their home country ? 

(4) How may the people of New Zealand 
realize larger returns from their salubrious 
climate, their wonderful scenery and their 
marvelous natural wonders ? 

Not only will geography of this kind give 
senior-high-school students training in find- 
ing the type of problems here mentioned, 
but it will give practice in searching 
through the natural environment for sig- 
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nificant factors in working them out. And 
since an individual learns what he practices, 
we want the senior high school to provide 
practice in novel as well as in traditional 
methods of attack. 

Geography will give high-school students 
practice in withholding judgment. Since 
this is a changing world in which we live— 
a world always on the move—we want them 
to have practice in not taking snap judg- 
ment, because this is what we want them to 
learn. 

If high-school students are given practice 
in working on important problems of pres- 
ent-day living they will soon learn that it 
is not possible to secure a final answer to all 
problems. That, in fact, problems of rela- 
tionship where human items and natural 
environmental items are involved usually 
do not call for a final and absolute answer, 
as do most of the problems of mathematics 
and many of those in the physical sciences. 

Geography in the senior high school, 
therefore, will lend validity to the idea that 
problems will not stay solved, that most of 
the problems in which we are vitally inter- 
ested are those that are continually in the 
solving. Since learning is the continuous 
reconstruction of experience, we want to 
have the critical elements of present-day 
living introduced into the reconstructed ex- 
periences of senior-high-school students. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EMPIRE FILM LIBRARY 

AccorDING to Education five new films pre- 
sented by the Union Government of South 
Africa have completed the first thousand in the 
Empire Film Library at the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, from which the reels circu- 
late to an ever-widening circle of educational, 
technical, trade and social organizations through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

The library is taking a definite place among 
the informative agencies of the country on Em- 
pire affairs. It was opened by the Duke of 





Gloucester in June last year with a legacy of 
about 850 films from the Empire Marketing 
Board when that body ceased to function after 
the Imperial Conference at Ottawa. Since that 
date scarcely a week has elapsed without some 
new additions, silent or “talkie,” being made to 
the catalogue of reels describing the domestic 
and industrial life, the scenery and the fauna of 
oversea Empire countries or the industries of 
Britain. The growth continues and replace- 
ment of worn-out films is made by the donors, 
usually government departments or big corpora- 
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tions in the United Kingdom, the Dominions 
and the Colonies. 

There has been a corresponding growth in the 
More films are known to 
several from 


number of borrowers. 
be coming forward, including 
Canada and New Zealand, but the growth hardly 
keeps pace with the increase in the demand for 
them and for the more popular there is a wait- 
ing list. Almost every post adds to the list of 
new institutional borrowers, who at the moment 
number over 2,500, and extend from Jersey in 
the south to the Shetlands in the north and to 
Ulster in the west. 

In 1934, before the formation of the library, 
there were about 14,500 borrowings. Last year 
the number rose to 17,500, and it is estimated, 
from caleulations based on approximate sizes of 
audiences, that about 3,500,000 people must 
have seen them. In the first three months of 
this year there have been already over 8,000 bor- 
rowings of films, a figure that indicates a much 
heavier demand for 1936. 

Among the borrowers are training colleges, 
publie schools, elementary and secondary schools, 
military schools, technical institutes, branches of 
workers’ educational associations, Empire or- 
ganizations, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s, rotary 
clubs, social elubs with an educational bent, 
ils of social service and classes identified 
with chambers of commerce and industrial firms. 
Any recognized organization with an educational 
basis is entitled to borrow on proof of bona fides. 
Very often the borrower is the local education 
authority, among them Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

The London County Council schools send the 
children in batehes to the cinema at the Im- 
perial Institute, and many parties are taken 
there from schools situated within a few miles 
of London. Amongst the latest applicants is one 
to show the films by daylight from the van of a 
religious society that will traverse rural areas 


of England and Wales. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


A SPECIAL correspondent of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor gives a summary of a report on the 
educational activities of the State of North Caro- 
lina in the deeade from 1924 to 1934. 
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During this period there has been a decrease 
in annual expenditures of more than $10,000,- 
000. The correspondent of the Monitor observes 
that “interpreted in dollars and cents, North 
Carolina’s educational advancement might ap- 
pear to have suffered a setback. However, this 
has not been the case—not even ‘in terms of 
dollars and cents,’ a careful analysis of the 
situation shows.” 

Since 1924, the state has taken over the entire 
operation of its public school system for eight 
months each year. An extra month—making 
nine—has been added by numerous localities 
voting special taxes; but the state itself requires 
no direct taxes for educational purposes. There 
is, however, a 3 per cent. general sales tax which 
supplies a part of the revenue for the schools. 

While the total expenditures dropped from 
$29,747,075 for the school year of 1923-24 to 
$19,238,772 in 1933-34, the value of public 
school property, during the same decennium, 
increased from $59,758,005 to $107,080,903. 
The average number of school days a year rose 
from 143.4 to 159.3. The number of high- 
school graduates rose from 6,969 to 21,017. 

During the school year of 1933-1934, which 
has been given a complete and analytical study, 
North Carolina secured for the sum of $19,238,- 
000 a uniform eight-months term, held in school- 
houses worth $107,080,903, as compared with 
$29,747,075 spent in 1923-1924 for irregular 
terms held in schoolhouses valued at only $59,- 
758,005. Further, the value of the average 
individual schoolhouse increased during this 
period from $8,222 to $22,152. 

Enrolment in the high schools during the 10- 
year period under survey increased from 63,875 
to 150,216, the report shows, while the state's 
total schoo] population has increased from 921, 
315 to 1,090,287 and the percentage of enrdl- 
ment in average daily attendance has grown 
from 72 to 84.5 per cent. 

North Carolina now transports more children 
to and from school daily than any other state 
in the union, the total number being between 
250,000 and 300,000, as compared with less than 
50,000 a decade ago. Educational progress has 
been confined to neither race. Negroes and 
whites are taught in separate schools, but equal 
educational opportunities are provided. 
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FEDERAL AID TO HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS IN NEW YORK CITY 

A SLIGHT expansion in federal aid to needy 
high-school students in New York City was as- 
sured on September 6 when Mark A. Me- 
Closkey, regional director of the National 
Youth Administration, announced that $500,000 
had been allocated to keep 10,500 secondary- 
school students, 16 years old and over, from 
leaving their classrooms to go to work. 

A similar expansion of educational subsidies 
for undergraduate and graduate students at 
local colleges is expected. Mr. McCloskey, seek- 
ing to aid 8,800 such students, has requested an 
allocation of $1,100,000 for the academic year, 
against $1,009,000 last year. The 1935-36 allo- 
eation for high-school aid was $448,000. 

Under regulations prescribed by the national 
officers of the youth administration, student aid 
will be paid only for performance of some use- 
ful work. Last year this requirement was 
waived in the city high schools. An extensive 
list of suggested types of employment for stu- 
dents has been sent to high-school principals and 
administrators to guide them in drafting pro- 
grams for their institutions. 

The maximum monthly payment for high- 
school pupils will be $6. For college students 
it will be $20, while for graduate students it 
may be $40. The average in the last two cate- 
gories, however, ean not exceed $15 and $30, 
respectively, in each school. 

Four standards of eligibility for the student- 
aid program have been set up. Applicants must 
be between 16 and 25 years old; they mus 
demonstrate their need to the satisfaction o 
the school officials (although they need not come 
from relief families); they must maintain “ 
good scholastie record,” and they must be tak- 
ing at least three fourths of a full-time course 


in the daytime. 
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The out-of-school work program will con- 
inue to give employment to 9,000 young per- 
sous “who are neither at school nor at work.” 
The average salary for these NYA employees is 
$20 to $22 for forty to forty-four hours of 
work a month. The total monthly payroll ex- 
ceeds $180,000. 

To encourage boys and girls of 16 and 17 
Years of age to stay at school, the minimum age 
for participation in the out-of-school work pro- 
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gram is 18 years with the upper limit at 25 
years. All applicants must be members of 
families on home or work relief. 


THE EVENING SCHOOLS OF NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


From advance inquiries, nearly thirty per 
cent. greater than last year, the evening schools 
of Northwestern University, which will open on 
September 23, are anticipating the largest en- 
rolment in their history. Last year approxi- 
mately 6,800 students were registered in the 
evening divisions, 4,500 in the School of Com- 
merce, 2,000 in the University College, and 300 
in the School of Journalism. To meet the ex- 
pected increase a number of new courses have 
been added to the curricula of the three schools. 
More than 400 classes will be offered, taught by 
a staff of 270 university professors, lecturers 
and business experts. 

Courses in twenty-seven different fields will 
be offered by the School of Commerce. They 
include accounting, advertising, banking, busi- 
ness law, business writing, economics, English, 
finance, foreign trade, insurance, land eco- 
nomics, literature, management, marketing, or- 
ganization, psychology, public finance, public 
utilities, radio advertising and presentation, 
real estate, retailing, administration, 
speech, statistics, taxation and transportation. 

Several business executives will join the fae- 
ulty to offer special courses designed to analyze 
contemporary economic and industrial prob- 
Among them will be Henry P. 
president of Henry P. Bruner, Inc.; Edmond 
R. Richer, advertising manager for Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx; Benjamin Bills, chairman of 
the Bills Corporation; Chauncey G. Hobart, 
director of service for the Wieboldt stores; 
Arthur T. Lewis, vice-president of Johnson, 
Read & Company; Graham Aldis, formerly vice- 
president of the National Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers; Paul Pike Pullen, 
director of publie relations for the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company; O. P. Decker, vice- 
president of the American National Bank and 
Trust Company; Lincoln H. Lippincott, di- 
rector of education for the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company, and John R. Bartizal, comp- 
troller of Esquire, Ine. 

Among the special lecturers who will teach 


sales 


lems. sruner, 
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in the Medill School of Journalism will be Lewis 
Hunt, city editor of the Chicago Daily News; 
Paul Hutchinson, managing editor of the Chris- 
tian Century; Elmo Scott Watson, editor of The 
Publisher’s Auxiliary; Edward W. Groshell, 
financial editor of the Chicago Daily Times; and 
J. L. Frazier, editor of The Inland Printer. 

The University College will offer nearly 200 
courses through its Divisions of Languages and 
Art, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Educa- 
tion, Social Work, Speech and Music. 

The program also will include a series of pub- 
lie lectures by prominent contemporary lecturers 
and will offer a comprehensive course in the 
history and enjoyment of music. Among those 
who will take part in the latter will be Nino 
Martini, Mischa Levitzki, Jascha Heifetz, 
Marian Anderson, Gladys Swarthout, the San 
Carlo Opera Company, the Moscow Cathedral 
Choir, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe and the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. 


ADULT EDUCATION AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Nep H. DEarzsorn, dean of the Division 
of General Education of New York University, 
has announced that there will be this autumn 
nearly forty courses in adult education given at 
the university, of which more than half will be 
cultural or avocational. Many of them will be 
presented in outline form, giving the history, 
traditions and modern developments of various 
fields. 

One course, “Listening to Music,” presented 
by Professor Martin Bernstein, has been 
planned to develop an appreciation and under- 
standing of music. Coincident with the lec- 
tures and illustrations of the many forms of 
musie the division will present a series of 
chamber concerts by the Perole String Quartet, 
the Pasquier String Trio, the Kraeuter String 
Quartet, the Byzantine Singers, and Eddy 
Brown and E. Robert Schmitz. These will be 
open to the public. Dr. Bernard Myers, in- 


structor in fine arts, will present a somewhat 
similar course in modern art and its tradition. 
His lectures and illustrative material will be 
arranged to give the layman an_ intelligent 
understanding of modern art and the back- 
ground from which it sprang. Professor Edwin 
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Berry Burgum and Dr. William Charvat, both 
on the faculty, will discuss the contemporary 
novel and the historical backgrounds of Amer- 
ican literature in other courses for book lovers, 
Several courses will be offered in philosophy, 
psychology, politics and modern science. Lee- 
turers will include Dr. Sidney Hook, Dr. Albert 
Hofstadter and William Gruen in philosophy; 
Dr. George B. Vetter, Dr. William D. Glenn, 
Jr., and Professor Newman L. Hoopingarner in 
psychology. The latter will cooperate with 
Professor Arleigh B. Williamson, past president 
of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, in a course on personality improvement. 
Economists will include Dr. Wallace §. 
Sayre and Dr. Emanuel Stein, who will offer 
jointly a series of discussions on “Focal Keo- 
nomic Problems and the Modern State.” Sey- 
eral visiting lecturers will also present courses 
in economies, including J. B. S. Hardman, labor 
union expert, who will discuss “The Crisis in 
Civilization and Labor’; Miss Mary Dublin, of 
Sarah Lawrence College, who will lead a study 
group in economic change, and Dr. Delos S. 
Otis, formerly at the University of Wisconsin, 
who will discuss the political trend of America. 
Another outline course, “Science and the 
Modern World,” will be offered by William 
Gruen, contributor to The Nation and other 
periodicals. Mrs. Jeanette Wallace Emrich, 
leader of several motion picture study insti- 
tutes, will present a comprehensive series of 
lecture-discussions on the social influence and 
leisure time values of the motion picture. 
Visiting lecturers for the general education 
courses will include members of the staffs of 
metropolitan newspapers, magazines, publish- 
ing houses and the field of drama. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE PRE-DOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIPS 


THE Social Science Research Council has an- 
nounced the award of eight pre-doctoral fellow- 
ships for graduate study and seven reappoint- 
ments at the same level. The fellowships pro- 
vide a thousand dollars, tuition charges and 
traveling expense for a round trip between the 
student’s home and the institution selected. The 
fellowships are designed to aid exceptionally 
promising students of the social sciences to ob- 
tain research training through pre-doctoral grad- 
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uate study. Fellows are required to devote their 
full time to graduate study in some institution 
other than that in which they received their un- 
dergraduate training. 

The fellowships will be offered again for the 
academie year 1937-38. The closing date for 
the receipt of applications on blanks to be se- 
cured from the fellowship secretary is March 15, 
1937. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Soeial Science Research Council, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. Each candidate must sub- 
mit a letter from the chairman of the depart- 
ment in which he has pursued his major under- 
craduate study, in support of his application, 
before blanks will be sent to him. 

The list of new awards, institution of learn- 
ing and field of specialization covering 1936-37 
appointees is as follows: 


Wallace E. Davies, history, Harvard University. 

Milton Derber, economics, University of Wis- 
consin. 

John B. Farnsworth, political science, Harvard 
University. 

Joseph H. Greenberg, anthropology, Northwest- 
ern University. 

Charles F. Hockett, anthropology, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Albert Koch, economics, Columbia University. 

Joseph S. Ransmeier, economics, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

George H. Watson, political science, University 
of ILinois. 


The reappointments are: 


Rollin F. Bennett, economics, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Irvin L. Child, psychology, Yale University. 

John D, Gaffey, economies, Columbia University. 

Sara Gamm, economics, University of Chicago. 

C. Lowell Harriss, history, Columbia University. 

Michael L, Hoffman, economics, University of 
Chicago. 

Paul A. Samuelson, economies, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


THE LIBRARY INSTITUTE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that addresses given 
before the Library Institute recently held at 
the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chieago will soon be published by the school 
under the title of “Trends in Librarianship.” 
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Ninety-two delegates, representing twenty-two 
states, the District of Columbia, Canada and 
South Africa, formally registered for the insti- 
tute. This was nearly double the number ex- 
pected. An average of 150 people attended each 
lecture. 

Designed chiefly for librarians in service, the 
institute attracted state and county library lead- 
ers, representatives of large and small public 
libraries and a number of college librarians. 
Distinguished speakers from outside as well as 
inside the profession were included among the 
lecturers. 

The speakers and their subjects included: 
William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, “Re- 
cent Social Trends—Their Implications for Li- 
braries”; Howard W. Odum, University of 
North Carolina, “The Concept of Regionalism 
in Relation to Libraries’; Thomas H. Reed, 
National Municipal League, “Trends in Gov- 
ernment and Their Implications for Libraries” ; 
Carleton B. Joeckel, University of Chicago, 
“Realities of Regionalism’; Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago, “Trends in Education”; 
Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College, “The 
Place of the Library in the Modern College”; 
Edward S. Robinson, Yale University, “The Im- 
plications of Adult Education for Libraries”; 
Floyd W. Reeves, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
“The Adult Education Program of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’; Helen Gordon Stew- 
art, Carnegie Demonstration, Publie Library 
Commission of British Columbia, “Regional Li- 
brary Development”; Leon Carnovsky, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, “The Evaluation of Public 
Library Facilities.” 

Also speaking were Paul Vanderbilt, Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Art Library, “The Phila- 
delphia Union Catalog’; Robert C. Binkley, 
Western Reserve University, “The Reproduction 
of Materials for Research”; William S. Gray, 
University of Chicago, “Progress in the Study 
of Readability”; B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens 
College, “The Library and Student Reading”; 
Franklin F. Hopper, New York Publie Library, 
“The New York Public Library Survey”; Ed- 
ward A. Wight, University of Chicago, “Meth- 
ods and Techniques of Library Surveys”; Ralph 
W. Tyler, the Ohio State University, “The Study 
of Adolescent Reading by the Progressive Edu- 
eation Association”; Douglas Waples, Univer- 
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sity of Chicago, “Recent Reading Studies’; 
Harriet E. Howe, University of Denver, 
“Changes in the Library School Curricula Re- 
flecting Changes in Library Science,” and J. H. 
Kolb, University of Wisconsin, “Library Devel- 
opment of Rural America.” General discussion 
dealt with investigations contained in a number 
of recent studies. Other matters discussed in- 
cluded the results of experiments in the con- 
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duct of adult educational programs; the devel- 
opment of readable books; the reproduction of 
resources for research through films, and ex- 
periments in reorganizing curricula in library 
science involving the use of new materials jn 
various fields of librarianship. 

Bibliographies prepared by each speaker for 
advance distribution to members of the institute 
will be published with the addresses. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor Frank W. Taussic, of Harvard 
University, who is now seventy-six years old, 
has retired with the title of professor emeritus. 
Professor Taussig joined the faculty in 1882, 
in 1892 he became full professor of economies 
and in 1901 he was appointed to the Henry Lee 
chair of The retirement of Dr. 
George Lyman Kittredge, Gurney professor of 
English literature, became effective on Septem- 
ber 1. Professor Kittredge has been a member 
of the faculty for a period of forty-eight years. 


economics. 


Dr. MERLE MIDDLETON OpGers, formerly dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts for Women at the 
University of Pennsylvania, took office on Sep- 
tember 1 as the new president of Girard Col- 
lege. He succeeds Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, 
who resigned after serving for twenty-six years. 


REGINALD COGGESHALL, of New York City, 
has been appointed assistant professor of En- 
glish and director of publicity at the University 
of Maine. Perey T. Crane, of Malden, Mass., 
has been named director of admissions, to sue- 
ceed Dr. James N. Hart, who is on leave of 
absence; Miss Margery J. Greene, of New York 
City, has been named instructor in zoology, and 
Dr. Walter S. Neff, also of New York City, has 
been appointed instructor in psychology. 
Haverford College have 
been Dr. Thomas E. Drake 
has been made assistant professor in charge of 


APPOINTMENTS at 


made as follows: 


courses in American history and will act as 
curator of the Quaker Collections and of the 
Roberts Collection of autographs. Dr. Thomas 
R. Kelly, of the University of Hawaii, has been 
appointed assistant professor of philosophy; 
Dr. Theodore B. Hetzel has been made instructor 
in engineering, and Frank W. Lindsay has been 
appointed instructor in Romance languages. 


Dr. Davin Bryn-Jonzs, for the past twelve 
years minister of Trinity Baptist Church, Min- 
neapolis, has been appointed professor of inter- 
national relations at Carleton College. From 
1920 to 1924 he was a member of the faculty as 
professor of economies and _ political science. 
He has leave of absence during the coming col- 
lege year which he plans to spend in writing. It 
is also announced that Professor Frank E. 
Kendrie, for the past several years professor of 
violin and director of the symphony orchestra 
at the University of Iowa, has been named pro- 
fessor of music and chairman of the department 
of music. 


Dr. W. I. Tuomas, formerly professor of 
sociology in the University of Chicago, will be in 
residence as a member of the department of 
sociology of Harvard University for the aca- 
demic year 1936-37. He will offer a course on 
“Group-Habit Systems” for graduates and un- 
dergraduates, and also a general seminar for 
graduates. 


Arter serving as head of the department ot 
zoology at Oberlin College for twenty-three 
years, Professor Robert A. Budington has re- 
quested that the office be transferred to Dr. 
Charles G. Rogers, professor of comparative 
physiology in the department. In other re 
spects Dr. Budington will continue in the same 
relation as hitherto to the program of zoological 
instruction. 


Tue Rev. Tertius Van Dykg, of Princeto, 
N. J., formerly pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Washington, Conn., has taken up bis 
work as head master of the Gunnery School #! 
Washington. 

Lampert Frye WHETSTONE, since 1929 assis 
tant head master of the Episcopal Academy, 
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Overbrook, Pa., has been made head master of 
the Grosse Pointe Country Day School, Detroit, 
to succeed Oliver W. Lowmaster, a naval reserve 
aviator, who was killed in an airplane accident 


on July 16. 


Mrs. Linntan A. LAMOREAUX, who has been 
in charge of elementary supervision in the Bur- 
bank City Schools, has been appointed director 
of instruction in charge of the curriculum work 
of the elementary schools and the junior high 
schools of Santa Barbara, Calif., and Lewis 
Clark has been appointed assistant director of 
instruction. 

Lamont F. Hopes, superintendent of the 
schools of Yonkers, N. Y., who has been in dis- 
agreement with members of the Board of Eduea- 
tion, has presented his resignation. Mr. Hodge 
has served for twenty-five years in the school 
system of Yonkers, the last fourteen as superin- 
tendent. His resignation is said to have followed 

long period during which he met opposition 
from members of the board. On the occasion 
of his twenty-fifth anniversary on March 28 a 
dinner was given in his honor in New York 
which was attended by two thousand 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
\. Y. State Commissioner of Edueation, was 


City, 


teachers and friends. 


one of the speakers. 


GOVERNOR EARLE of Pennsylvania has ap- 
pointed as members of the newly organized 
State Council of Edueation Mrs. Emma Guffey 
Miller, of the Demoecratie National 
Committee and sister of Senator Guffey; Dr. 
Charles EK. Beury, president of Temple Univer- 
sity; George R. Bailey, vice-president of the 
llarrishurg Trust Company; Dr. Marion Smith, 
professor of economies at Bryn Mawr College, 
and Dr. Marion O’K, MeKay, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Pittsburgh. 


member 


I is reported in the Western Journal of Edu- 
cation that Superintendent Charles E. Teach, 
of the San Luis Obispo, Calif., city schools, is 
organizing a junior eollege for the city, to begin 
at the opening of the fall semester. The State 
Board of Kdueation approved the establishment 
ol this junior college at a meeting in July. The 
classes will be held in the high-school building. 
Instruction will be given in part by high-school 
teachers five additional instructors. 
Griffin has been promoted to the 


and by 
Lawre ce 
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principalship of the high school and junior ecol- 
lege. Mr. Griffin takes the place of John W. 
Thompson, for many years principal of the San 
Luis Obispo High School. Mr. Thompson will 
continue work in the same school as vice-prin- 
cipal. 


Proressor C. J. BUSHNELL, chairman of the 
department of sociology at the University of 
Toledo, who was recently made a member of the 
Advisory Board of the National Public Housing 
Conference, has been appointed, as reported in 
The American Sociological Review, one of five 
members of the Toledo Metropolitan Housing 
Authority. Following a city-wide survey by the 
authority, covering a variety of social problems, 
a district was selected for clearance and re- 
building. The project calls for an expenditure 
of $12,000,000, of which $2,000,000 is avail- 
able for the first section. Of this latter sum, 
forty-five per cent. is given outright by the 
Federal Government, the remainder to be repaid 
out of rentals over a period of sixty years. Pro- 
fessor Bushnell and his students have completed 
a study of home-mortgage foreclosures during 
recent years in Toledo and of the debt laws of 
Ohio. 


Dr. JosepH W. Birp, of the College of the 
City of New York and New York University, 
has been appointed director of the Personnel 
Division of Babson Institute, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. The division will be responsible for 
formal instruction in human relations in busi- 
ness and personnel problems, guidance and 
counseling, registration and record-keeping and 
research. 


Miss RutH MarGaretT BurKLAND, formerly 
of the Minneapolis Public Library, has been 
appointed librarian of the Nassau College- 
Hofstra Memorial of New York University at 


Hempstead, Long Island. 


Dr. Jacos Viner, professor of economies at 
the University of Chicago, who was formerly an 
adviser to Seeretary Morgenthau, has returned 
to the Treasury Department to conduct a study 
of the tax situation. 


Dr. José Roses, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who was visiting Spain when the insur- 
rection broke out, entered the government ser- 
vice, pending his return to the United States, as 
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chief of foreign press relations. Dr. Robles 
came from Spain to join the department of 
Romance languages at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity ten years ago. 


Dr. Fiercuer Harper Swirt, professor of 
education in the University of California, has 
been created a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor by ministerial decree of the French gov- 
ernment. The award was given in recognition 
of his international reputation in the field of 
educational finance and particularly in recogni- 
tion of his contribution to French educational 
and economic problems through his recently 
published monograph on “The Finaneing of In- 
stitutions of Public Instruction in France.” 


Dr. Cart E. Lapp, dean of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity, delivered on September 1 a lecture before 
the fourth International Conference of Agricul- 
tural Economists in session at St. Andrews, 
Scotland. 


Tue Very Rev. MicuagEL J. O’CONNELL, 
president of De Paul University, Chicago, was 
a principal speaker on September 1 before the 
Institute of Human Relations at Lawrence Col- 
lege, Appleton, Wis., which was conducted by 
the Chicago Round Table of Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

Dr. Jiro Harapa, commissioner of the Im- 
perial Household Museum, Tokyo, who for the 
past year has been visiting professor of art and 
culture at the University of Oregon, is deliver- 
ing a series of six lectures at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. An exhibition of rare 
Japanese art treasures is on view as part of 
the Harvard University tereentennial observ- 
ance, and Dr. Harada will base his lectures on 
these. On his return from Boston he will lee- 
ture in New York and Chicago on Japanese art 
and culture. He expeets to sail for Japan on 
October 14. 


SamvueL J. Vaucuy, formerly president of 
Colorado Women’s College at Denver and of 
Hardin College for Women at Mexico, Mo., at 
one time head of the department of industrial 
edueation at the University of Illinois, died on 
August 26 at the age of sixty-two years. 


Dr. Epwin O. Jorpan, professor emeritus of 
bacteriology at the University of Chieago, died 
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on September 2 at the age of seventy years, 
He joined the faculty of the university in 1899. 
In 1907 he was appointed full professor and 
became chairman of the department in 1914, 
In 1931 he was awarded the Andrew McLeish 
distinguished service professorship. Since his 
retirement two years ago he has continued his 
research work at the university. 


Dr. Joun W. Barton, president of the Ward- 
Belmont School, Nashville, Tenn., a past presi- 
dent of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, died on September 2. He was forty- 
three years old. 


Iv is reported that one hundred and sixty-one 
university and college presidents from the 
United States and Canada will be present at 
Harvard University on September 18, which is 
the final day of the Tercentenary celebration. 


THE new public health laboratory of the 
Board of Health of New York City will be 
dedicated with formal exercises on the after- 
noon of October 6. Addresses will be given by 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon-General of the 
United States Public Health Service; Professor 
C.-E. A. Winslow, of Yale University; Dr. 
William H. Park, founder and director emeritus 
of the laboratory; Dr. Charles Gordon Heyd, 
president of the American Academy of Medi- 
cine; Dr. Anna Williamson, for many years 
assistant to Dr. Park; Dr. George McCoy, di- 
rector of the National Institute of Public 
Health; Dr. Augustus Wadsworth, director of 
the New York State Laboratory at Albany, 
and Mayor F. H. La Guardia. The laboratory 
has been built with $700,000 appropriated by 
the Public Works Administration, of whic 
thirty per cent. was an outright grant and 
seventy per cent. a long term loan. The lab- 
oratory will be known as the William Hallock 
Park Research Laboratory, in honor of its 
founder. 


FoLLOwING a conference with members of the 
New York City Board of Education, ineluding 
Superintendent Campbell and George H. Chat- 
field, director of attendance, Lieutenant-Colone! 
Brehon B. Somervel!, Works Progress Adminis: 
trator, announced that there was no reason for 
the 8,000 workers on WPA educational proje 
in New York City “to worry about their jobs 
or the possibility of their transfer.” It wis 
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indicated, however, that any change in the gen- 
eral plan to reduce projects considered to over- 
lap regular school work could be made only at 
Washington, where the reorganization had been 
ordered. Directors held that many of the ser- 
vices being performed by the WPA in the city 
schools, especially in the remedial instruction, 
should properly be carried out with city funds. 
It was proposed that if the city could not finance 
them, the projects should be reorganized on a 
demonstration instead of a service basis. 


Tut Michigan Supreme Court ruled on Sep- 
tember 2 that a school-teacher’s contract is in- 
valid in the state unless an oath of allegiance to 
both the state and federal constitutions is an 
integral part of the document. The court held 
that a teacher, suing for breach of contract, had 
no suit and that his contract was invalid even 
though it bore a “rider” containing the oath. 


Over a million dollars ($1,079,983) was spent 
by the Julius Rosenwald Fund during the past 
fiscal year for its various programs of educa- 
tion and health, according to a report recently 
issued by Dr. Edwin R. Embree, president of 
the fund. Commenting on the work of the 
year, Dr. Embree said: “In medical services we 
have concentrated on making good medical care 
widely available to people of moderate and 
small means, taking special interest in pay 
clinies and other forms of organized medical 
service, and in extending the insurance prin- 
ciple to cover the uneven and unpredictable 
costs of sickness. In Negro higher edueation 
we are concentrating on the building up of 
four great university centers: Howard Univer- 
sity in Washington, Atlanta University and 
affiliated colleges in Georgia, Fisk University in 
Nashville and the new Dillard University in 
New Orleans. Our chief school work now is the 
development of rural edueation for both races 
in the South.” Sums of $250,000, $220,000 and 
$191,000 were devoted to general education, 
Negro university eenters and medical services, 
respectively, during the year and a number of 
funded pledges on which during the depression 
it had been paying only the interest were paid 
in full. In addition a bank loan and all out- 
standing indebtedness amounting to $608,544 
were cleared off. The fund held eash and 
securities of a market value of $5,649,334 at 
the close of the fiseal year June 30, 1936. 
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Joun E. Assort, director of the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library, New York City, and 
Iris Barry, curator, have returned from three 
months of intensive search and negotiations in 
Europe for memorable films. They centered 
their efforts in London, Paris, Berlin, Moscow, 
Leningrad and Stockholm and have acquired one 
hundred miles of rare films—about 500 reels— 
which will be added to the archives of the Film 
Library and made available to students through- 
out the United States. Some of the European 
acquisitions are now Atlantic 
Ocean; the remainder will be shipped as soon 
as they can be cleared for passage from their 
respective countries. The Museum of Modern 
Art Film Library, established in May, 1935, by 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, is 
engaged in discovering and preserving all 
noteworthy motion picture films made in the 
United States or abroad since 1889. It is a 
non-commercial organization and circulates pro- 
grams of these films to museums, colleges and 
study groups throughout the country. 


crossing the 


On October 13 the British School of Arche- 
ology at Athens will celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its foundation by holding at the 
Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, 
London, an exhibition to illustrate the discov- 
eries in Greece and Crete which have resulted 
from the work of the school. In connection 
with the jubilee it is proposed also to raise a 
special fund to enable the school to increase its 
staff, improve its library and accommodation 
and provide for the needs of the graduate stu- 
dents who in increasing numbers are sent to 
Greece for advanced study by the universities. 


THE Jamaica correspondent of the London 
Times reports that the centenary of the Mico 
Training College, near Kingston, was observed 
recently. He states that the institution, in 
which male teachers are trained for service in 
the Colony and some of the sister Colonies in 
the West Indies, including British Guiana, the 
Bahamas and Bermuda, is the oldest of its kind 
now in existence in the Western Hemisphere. 
“It is named after the widow of Sir Samuel 
Mico, a seventeenth-century London merchant. 
Her will contained a bequest of £1,000 to re- 
deem poor slaves, and 200 years later, when 
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the investment had increased to £120,000, Sir 
Thomas Burton proposed that the interest 
should be devoted to the education of inhabi- 
tants of the British West Indies. The Home 
Government authorized the expenditure of 
£17,000 a year for five years towards the found- 
ing of undenominational training colleges and 
schools in the Colonies. A chapel is to be built 
in the college grounds to commemorate the cen- 
tenary.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times un- 
der date of August 4 states that the annual 
congress of the French National Federation of 
Teachers, which opened at Lille on August 3, 
approved a resolution submitted by eight of its 
delegates in favor of “unqualified pacifism.” 
The resolution demanded the immediate annul- 
ment of the “abominable” war guilt clause in 
the Treaty of Versailles; unilateral disarma- 
ment, with a return to 12 months’ military ser- 
vice, or, better still, six months’; and arrange- 
ments with other unions for the declaration of a 


general strike the moment mobilization was 
ordered, no matter for what purpose. Loud 


applause greeted those who spoke for the reso- 
lution. 
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AccorDING to the London Times, a number 
of scientific men have signed a statement on 
“Scientist and War,” issued on August 15 by 
the International Peace Campaign, London. 
The statement reads: “No scientist who reflects 
upon the uses to which his work is put ean fail 
to recognize that the world is now faced with 
an unescapable choice—whether science shall be 
used for the benefit or for the destruction of 
humanity. The International Peace Campaign 
has the support of thousands of inarticulate sci- 
entifie workers in many countries who would like 
to be helping to build up a world of peace and 
friendship among the peoples, but who, day by 
day, see instead the restriction and evil applica- 
tion of their labors.” The signatories are: 
Professor V. G. Childe, prehistoric archeology, 
Edinburgh; Professor W. E. Le Gros Clark, 
human anatomy, Oxford; Dr. J. C. Flugel, assis- 
tant professor, psychology, London; Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane, genetics, London; Sir Alfred 
Hall, director of the John Innes Horticul- 
tural Institution and late chief scientific adviser 
to the Ministry of Agriculture; Julian 8. Hux- 
ley, secretary, the Zoological Society of London; 
Professor H. Levy, mathematics, London, an 
Professor T. H. Pear, psychology, Manchester. 


DISCUSSION 


GROUP THEORY IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

In his retiring address as president of the 
London Mathematical Society, W. Burnside 
(1852-1927) remarked that “the theory of 
groups of finite order has, from the beginner’s 
point of view, one distinct matter in its favour, 
viz., that there is no complicated notation to be 
learnt, that used being almost self-explanatory, 
from the start.” In seeking a reason for the 
fact that this subject then (1908) received less 
England than in various other 
countries, including the United States of 
America, he reached the following conelusion: 
“In my belief, it is to a considerable extent, due 
to the fact that, in the teaching of junior stu- 
dents, opportunities which oceur for familiariz- 
ing them with the ideas that are fundamental in 
group theory, when these ideas present them- 
selves in simple form, are not taken advantage 
of. It is the results, and not the processes 


attention in 


which lead to the results, on which their atten- 
tion is mainly fixed; e.g., the product, and not 
the act of multiplication, when once the latter 
has ceased to be a vexation.” 

One of the earliest opportunities to familiar- 
ize the student with fundamental ideas of group 
theory presents itself in connection with the 
explanation of the totality of the finite rational 
numbers with the single exception of the number 
zero. When any two of the symbols of the 
equation ry=z are replaced either by the same 
one of these numbers or by any two distinct 
ones the resulting equation has one and only one 
of these numbers for its solution. Since these 
numbers obey the associative law when they are 
combined by multiplication; i.e. the law thal 
(ab)c=a(be), they are said to constitute 8 
group with respect to the operation of multi- 
plication. On the contrary when the give 
totality is increased by the single number ze" 
the resulting totality does not satisfy the give! 
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conditions and hence this totality does not con- 
stitute a group when its elements are combined 
by multiplication. This illustration provides not 
onlv an introduetion to the concept of group 
but it also emphasizes some of the unique prop- 
erties of the number zero which frequently is 
the cause of some difficulty on the part of the 
hecinner. When the finite rational numbers 
including zero are combined by addition they 
constitute a group in which zero is the identity 
element while unity is the identity element in 
the preceding multiplication group. 

Another group which the student meets early 
is composed of the m rotations which transform 
a regular polygon of nm sides into itself without 
interchanging the sides of the plane in which the 
polygon is situated. These m rotations turn the 
polygon through multiples of 360°/n and con- 


stitute the eyclie group of order n which may be 
regarded as the most important group in the 
whole subject of group theory since every ele- 
ment of a group generates by repetition a cyclic 


croup whose order is equal to the number of 
times the element has to be used to reach the 
identity. The eyelie group of order m is gen- 
erated by ®(n) of its elements, where ®(n) 
represents the number of the natural numbers 
which do not exceed » and are prime to n. For 
instance, the eyelie groups of orders 3 and 4 are 
generated by two of their elements while the 
cyclic group of order 5 is generated by four of 
its elements. 

If we add to the m rotations noted in the pre- 
ceding paragraph the n rotations through 180° 
around the lines of symmetry of this polygon 
we obtain a group of order 2m known as the 
dihedral group of order 2n. This represents 
also a very elementary system of groups with 
which the student becomes acquainted early 
without always realizing that he is dealing with 
an example of a subject which extends into a 
wide range of branches of mathematics but was 
not studied separately even in the universities 
until about the middle of the preceding century. 
In America the first course on this subject was 
given by J. J. Sylvester (1814-1897) during the 
first half-year of 1882-3 at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity which was then the leading mathematical 
center of our country. The dihedral group may 
ve used to acquaint the young student with 
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operations which are not commutative since any 
given one of the m rotations through 180° around 
a line of symmetry is commutative with one and 
only one of the remaining ones, n being even. 

The main object in directing the attention of 
the students in the secondary schools to such 
important elementary groups as the four which 
were noted above is not to interest them in the 
extensive subject of group theory but to em- 
phasize properties of the subjects to which they 
relate which might otherwise escape their notice. 
A familiarity with these four groups is likely to 
become a ferment in their minds which will be 
useful in their later mathematical studies. In 
particular, it will enable them to see that the 
following quotation of a definition and illustra- 
tion which appear under the term “dihedral 
group” in the latest edition of Webster’s “New 
International Dictionary” is inaccurate. “A 
group of rotations which sends a polyhedron 
whose vertices are m equally spaced points on a 
great circle of a sphere and the two poles of 
this great circle into itself or any group iso- 
morphie to this. When n=4, the dihedral group 
is known as the four group, axial group, or 
quadratic group.” It is obvious that when n= 4 
this dihedral group is of order 8 and is known as 
the octie group or the group of the square. 

In the study of the regular solids it is inter- 
esting to note the groups of the movements 
which send these solids out of themselves and 
back into themselves. In particular, the cube 
can be thus transformed in 24 different ways 
and these 24 transformations constitute a group 
which is simply isomorphie with the group of 
all the possible permutations of four letters. 
The regular tetrahedron is transformed into 
itself by twelve movements of the plane in 
which it is situated while the regular icosahedron 
is transformed into itself by sixty such move- 
ments. These groups are simply isomorphie 
with the permutation groups formed by the even 
permutations on four and on five letters respec- 
tively. Such elementary examples of groups 
related to work in secondary mathematics may 
naturally be expected to become fruitful in the 
minds of the serious students since the subject 
of group theory has amply exhibited its virility 
during the last half century. 

G. A. MILLER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ELIMINATION OF PRIVATE PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOLS IN GERMANY 

A pEcREE of the German Office of Education 
of April 4, 1936, closes the doors of the private 
preparatory schools, i.e., Vorschulen, to new 
pupils in the fall term of this year. Prior to 
the year 1920 many public and private prepara- 
tory schools functioned in Germany, the purpose 
of which was to prepare their students for the 
secondary schools. They were established for 
the benefit of the so-called “better class people,” 
who did not want their children to attend the 
same school as every Tom, Dick and Harry. 

Two types of private schools may be distin- 
guished—those which duplicate the work of the 
publie schools but are for a different type of 
school population, and those which supplement 
the publie school systems by furnishing a type 
of education which is not provided for in the 
public schools. 

Inasmuch as the first type of private educa- 
tion usually is for the benefit of a certain privi- 
leged group that can afford to pay the high fees 
for it and therefore prevents the general popu- 
lation from attending these schools, the authori- 
post-war Germany moved to abolish 
them. In article 147 of the German constitution 
of August 11, 1919, for instance, we read: 


ties of 


Private schools duplicating the work of the pub- 
lie schools have to be especially approved by the 
state... all private preparatory schools (Vor- 
schulen) will be liquidated. .. . 


The enforcement of this regulation, however, 
was postponed continuously. 

The Nazis, on the other hand, in their efforts 
of centralizing and coordinating all endeavors 
in Germany, began to enforce this regulation 
and also stressed a decree of March 21, 1925, 
which limited public aid to only those private 
institutions which filled a positive need in 
society. As a result of this policy state funds 
were denied to many private schools and the 
two well-known Berlin schools, the Auguste 
Sprengel Lyceum and the Lorenz Lyceum, had 
to close their doors in 1936. 

The following quotation taken from Winfrid! 


1 Winfrid: Sinnwandel der formalen Bildung, 


Leipzig, 1935, page 64. 


presents the national-socialistie attitude jn 
regard to formal education: 


National-Socialism strives for uniform educa. 
tional opportunities for the entire German nation, 
Up to now there were various and sundry educa- 
tional organizations with different philosophies as 
to the ends of education. This variety must give 
way to an organic uniformity. The different types 
of secondary education must be reduced and the 
pre-secondary schools must become an_ integral 
part of the secondary and higher school systems, 


The present attitude contrasts sharply with 
that of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, which is well illustrated by the following 
passage from the first edition of Paulsen 
(“Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts’’) : 


Rector Adler of the Gymnasium in Sorau glee- 
fully reported in the year 1832, that the barefooted 
rascals who were irregular in their school attend. 
ance during the summer months because of work 
in the fields had been eliminated from school. . . . 


Paulsen then sums up: 

The children of that social group which worked 
its way through the Latin schools and universities 
to the professions by begging and menial tasks is 
no longer represented in the Gymnasia and univer- 
sities. 

The decree of April, 1936, is the final step in 
the elimination of the dual preparation for the 
Gymnasium and other secondary schools. The 
four years’ “Grundschule” has definitely re- 
placed the pre-war “Vorschule,” which inciden- 
tally equipped its pupils with the same amount 
of formal education in the shorter period of 
three years. 

The gradual elimination of the private 
preparatory schools has been in process ever 
since 1920. Dr. Klamroth? shows that the pr- 
vate preparatory schools for girls in Prussia 
had an occupancy of 27,832 pupils in 1923 and 
that this number had been reduced to 9,900 in 
1928 and to 3,237 in 1935. 

The present status of the private Vorschulen 
in all Germany is 319 schools with 809 teachers 
and 14,220 pupils. 

It is hoped that all teachers who are losing 


2‘*Der Abbau der privaten Vorschulen und Vor 
schulklassen,’’?’ Deutsche Wissenschaft, Erziehung 
und Volksbildung, Vol. II, 9. 
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their positions will be absorbed by the public 
evstem of education. Dr. Wenke* points out 
that many of the affeeted schools were conducted 
by religious orders and that the teachers would 
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probably find a different field of endeavor 
within the order. 
Hans NABHOLZ 
New York UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


HARVARD’S TERCENTENARY 

To-pay marks the beginning of a conference 
of world schglars that gives promise of being 
the most important and significant in the history 
of higher education. The occasion is the cele- 
bration of the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of Harvard College. Yet it is 
not a conventional “family” affair, a self-con- 
vratulatory glorying over Harvard’s proud past. 
Professor Whitehead, who is authoritatively 
pronounced to be “the most eminent living 
philosopher,” acquainted with Harvard from 
both the outside and the inside, writes of it as 
“the greatest of existing cultural institutions.” 
In such an appraisement, and with Morison as 
its historian, its past is seeure. “ks to the pres- 
ent, Professor Whitehead, whose university 
(Cambridge, England) helped, as he has said, 
to contribute Milton, Cromwell and Harvard 
University, and still stands near that meridian 
from which “the statie aspects of things” are 
measured, civilization “haunting” our 
shores as once it “haunted” those of the Medi- 
terranean and the western coasts of Europe. 
And though the celebration marks also the ter- 
centenary of higher education in America, it is 
distinctively a forward-looking Olympian con- 
ference over the future of man, who has in- 
creasingly his destiny within his determining. 

The first week is to be given to mathematics, 


sees 


t} 


te physical and biologieal seiences, to the 
viewing of man’s plaee in the universe and the 
which he has to conform or with 
which he has to contend till he conquers and 
makes them friendly to his hoped-for better 

In the seeond week a novel attempt will 
he made to bring all the branches of modern 
‘cholarship into a single plan of investigation 
| & suggested by the subjects: “Factors Deter- 
ining Human Behavior,” “Authority and the 
Individual” and “Independence, Convergence 
and Borrowing in Institutions, Thought and 
One can but mention the rather abstract 
es, which will, however, be “humanized” in 
‘Dic Erziehung, Vol. XI, 9. 


forces to 


tit] 


the symposia in which these eminent scholars 
from every field of human inquiry will partici- 
pate. 

It is a great opportunity that Harvard has 
seized to serve, not only the United States but 
the world, as a free institution “peculiarly fitted 
by its history to represent the ideal of indepen- 
dence.”"—The New York Times. 


CAREERS FOR ENGLISH BOYS 


THE admirable work done by the Ministry of 
Labor to find the right opening for boys and 
girls on leaving secondary schools has long been 
appreciated by careers masters in particular and 
generally by all concerned with education. This 
work is carried a stage further to-day by the 
publication of the ministry’s pamphlet on 
Careers for Secondary School Boys—an ae- 
count of which appears on another page. The 
ministry has already issued a series of publi- 
cations describing the conditions and prospects 
in various professions. The pamphlet published 
this morning gives a brief account of the train- 
ing and the qualifications necessary for any 
profession, which is most useful as a survey 
of the available field of employment. It should 
prove of value both to the boys themselves and 
to their parents, and should strengthen the con- 
fidence of the latter in the ability of the authori- 
ties to find the opening most appropriate to the 
It is to be feared that many 
sasily attracted by the 


individual boy. 
parents are still too 
routine clerical posts where, if the ultimate 
prospects are hazy, there is at least an imme- 
diate return in eash. During the period of 
depression some five or six years ago the ab- 
sorption of secondary school boys into these 
clerical industries was especially marked. This 
was natural, seeing that work of that kind was 
less directly affected by the slump than in- 
dustrial enterprises. The increasing employ- 
ment of girls—and even some barristers’ cham- 
bers, perhaps the last stronghold of male em- 


ployment, have to-day a woman typist—has 
enormously added to the competition for these 
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posts. Moreover the rapid strides which are 
being made, particularly in offices in the city, 
in mechanical methods for routine clerical work 
renders this career somewhat hazardous. To re- 
mind parents of the variety of openings in in- 
dustry and of the greatly increased rewards 
eventually to be found in industrial as against 
clerical work is of the first importance. 

The work which the ministry is doing may 
also bring home to employers their responsi- 
bility in the matter. The pamphlet states that 
industrial firms of good standing are anxious 
to recruit well-qualified boys but many of the 
smaller businesses are not sufficiently careful to 
see that they are getting the best kind of boy 
available and still tend to rely on the old- 
methods of recommendations from 
More general cooperation 


fashioned 
friends or foremen. 
between the ministry and employers would cer- 
tainly not be against the interests of the latter. 
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It is welcome news that there is practically no 
unemployment among boys who have left secon. 
dary schools in London, the South-East, and 
the Midlands; the ministry is doing what can he 
done to transfer boys from the Special Areas to 
places where there is more work available. The 
advanced industrial psychologist may be dis. 
posed to smile over the simple and amiable gifts 
of Nature which to the compilers of the pamph- 
let seem necessary for professional success. But, 
though rough and ready, the information that 
a clergyman should have a good voice and an 
interest in social work, that political organizers 
should have a sense of humor, and that thos 
who aspire to suecess on the stage should have 
an equable temperament is at least agreeable 
evidence that the state is not solely interested 
in grading according to examination but that 
it does set some store by individual attainment 
and individual taste.—The Times, London. 


REPORTS 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 

THe National Education Association believes 
that edueation is the inalienable right of every 
American; that it is essential to our society for 
the promotion and preservation of democratic 
ideals. Therefore, the association declares its 
convictions and challenges its members to leader- 
ship in attaining the objectives of this covenant: 


I. THe CHILD 


Every child, regardless of race, belief, eco- 
nomic status, residence or physical handicap, 
should have the opportunity for fullest develop- 
ment in mental, moral and physical health, and 
in the attitudes, knowledge and skills that are 
essential for individual happiness and effective 
citizenship in a democracy. As means to this 
end, the association advocates: 

A. Enriched curriculums that prepare the 
child for his eultural, vocational, recreational 
and civic responsibilities and that take into 
account the interests, needs and abilities of indi- 
viduals. 

B. Socially desirable environment that will 


1 Adopted at the Portland meeting of the 
National Education Association. 


give a background of more fertile experience. 
The radio and motion pictures are of such 
momentous foree in the life of the child that 
every effort should be exerted to continue the 
recent improvement of motion pictures and 
radio programs. 

C. Healthy minds and bodies that will 
strengthen the effectiveness of individuals as 
citizens. 

1. The school should fight the evils of mal- 
nutrition, physical ailments and lack of physical 
comforts by securing adequate food, clothing 
and medical eare through coordinated efforts of 
local, state and federal agencies for the children 
who are in need. 

2. The Child Labor Amendment should b 
ratified. 

3. Complete and scientific instruction regard: 
ing the effects of aleohol and nareoties upon the 
human body and upon society should be give! 
in the school. 

D. The right to unfettered teaching, which 
will aid the child to adjust himself to bis 
environment and to changing social conditions 
through the development of habits of sound 
thinking. The fundamental principles of Amer 
can democracy, which should be taught, demand 
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students be informed concerning contro- 
versial issues. 

fk, Systematie programs of vocational and 
educational guidanee, in charge of competent 
persons especially equipped for the work. 

F. Recreational programs that lead toward 
constructive use of leisure time. 


II. THe TEACHER 


Teachers, regardless of position or title, are 
professional workers in a common cause and, as 


have certain responsibilities and rights. 
nterests of the child and of the profession 


such, 
TI ie 
require : 

A. Teachers of sound character and good 
health who have been effectively trained for the 
service which they are to perform. Their prep- 
aration should be rieh in eultural, pyofessional 
-matter content, and adapted to the 
demands of actual service. 


and subject 


B. Teachers who have the professional atti- 
rard to self-improvement. 
|. Those in service should be students of pro- 
seeking in every way to 
develop better educational practices. 

2. Principles of conduct set forth in the code 
of ethies adopted by the association should be 
(See Research Bulletin, Volume IX, 
Number 1, January, 1931, entitled “Ethics in 
the Teaching Profession.” ) 


tude in reg 


fessional problems, 


observed. 


3. Teachers should have membership in local, 
state and national edueation associations. 

Teachers who are guaranteed the constitu- 
tional rights of freedom of speech, press and 
assembly. 

The teacher’s conduct outside the school 
should be subjeet only to such controls as those 
‘to which other responsible eitizens are sub- 
Jected. 

Teachers should have the privilege of pre- 
senting all points of view without danger of re- 
prisal by schoo] administrations or by pressure 


| groups in the community. 


- They should have the right to organize, and 


| © support organizations that they consider to 


be in their own and in the publie interest. 


| Likewise, they should have the right to partici- 


| pation in dete ‘mining school policies and school 
management. 


D. Teachers who are protected, in case of dis- 


+ 
ability or old age, by means of retirement plans. 
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E. Teachers who are protected from discharge 
for political, religious, personal or other unjust 
reasons by effective tenure laws. 


Ill. THe Apu.t 


The adult furnishes to society leadership and 
vision; therefore, it is essential that he be 
schooled in the fundamentals of education, be 
made responsive to the demands upon him as a 
citizen, and be enabled to give guidance to 
youth. The association advocates concerted 
local, state and national efforts to attain these 
ends through: 


A. Adult education that enriches the cultural 
aspects of life, prepares for parenthood, pro- 
vides opportunity to develop personal talents, 
improves or retrains for greater efficiency, 
remedies deficiencies in education and empha- 
sizes the responsibilities of social life. 

1. The existence of illiteracy in the United 
States presents an insistent challenge to laymen 
and teachers. 

2. The minimum requirements for naturaliza- 
tion should inelude the ability to read and to 
write the English language understandingly; a 
general knowledge of local, state and national 
government; the desire to exercise the right of 
suffrage, and evidence of mental and economic 
competency. Provision should be made to re- 
ceive all persons into citizenship with suitable 
ceremony. 


B. Reereational programs that will give in- 
struction in the use of leisure time. 


ITV. ADMINISTRATION 


A combination of national, state and local 
support of public schools is necessary to pro- 
vide adequate educational opportunities in all 
sections of the various states. 


effectiveness the association believes that: 


A. The national 
stimulate and support education in the interest 
of a high type of citizenship. 

1. The federal government should give finan- 
cial assistance to the states for the support of 
education and disseminate authentic informa- 
tion on problems of education. 

2. A Department of Education with a secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet should be estab- 


lished. 


For maximum 


government should study, 
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3. Until Congress establishes this department, 
funds appropriated to the Office of Education 
should be augmented to make its efforts increas- 
ingly effective. 

B. The state government should organize, di- 
rect and support education within the state. 

1. The state department of education in each 
state should: 

a. Through experimentation and leadership, 
stimulate local communities to provide adequate 
programs of education. 

b. Provide and administer a system of certifi- 
cation of teachers based upon professional stand- 
ards. The association recommends a minimum 
of four years of college preparation. 

c. Certify as to the adequacy of local pro- 
grams of education in meeting state standards. 

2. Each state should provide for the support 
from publie funds of a system of free schools, 
beginning with the nursery school and extending 
through the university, including adult educa- 
tion, with a full school day, a full school year 
and class enrolments not to exceed thirty, with 
provision for special attention to groups of ex- 
ceptional children. 

a. Schools for children in rural communities 
should be recognized as essential parts of the 
publie school system. 

b. Gifted, exceptional and handicapped chil- 
dren should receive instruction, guidance and 
special care in accordance with their respective 
needs. 

c. Every state should provide a complete pro- 
gram of vocational education for youths and 
adults. 

(1) Classes should be organized and main- 
tained as integral parts of local schoo] systems. 

(2) Part-time and evening classes should be 
provided when necessary. 

3. Every state should provide for the training 
of teachers and should establish standards of 
qualification. 

C. The local district should organize and ad- 
minister its school system in conformity with the 
standards set by the state. 

1. The loeal, district and state boards of econ- 
trol should be chosen on a non-partisan basis, 
selected at large from the areas that the board is 
to serve. Terms of office should be such that a 
majority of the board will not come into power 
at any one time. 
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a. Lay boards should be guided by the recom. 
mendations of professional educators. 

b. The selection and promotion of teacher 
should be on a professional basis. 

(1) Teachers of equivalent training and ey. 
perience should receive equal pay, regardless of 
sex. 

(2) Teachers should not be discriminate) 
against because of race, color, belief, residencs 
or economic or marital status. 

2. The local unit of school control should be 
large enough to justify the employment of me 
and women with special training in educational 
leadership for administration and supervision. 

3. School budgets should be prepared by the 
school superintendent and his staff and approved 
by the board of education. 


V. FINANCE 


A complete program of education requires lib. 
eral support from public revenues. In order to 
make this program possible, the association ai. 
vocates : 

A. A coordination of loeal, state and national 
units of taxation. 

1. Whenever local districts are unable 
finance this program, state and federal funds 
should be available in order to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity within the state. 

2. Federal funds should be provided with the 
understanding that the expenditure of sue 
funds and the shaping of educational policies 
shall be matters of state and local control. 

3. Special federal funds should be made avai 
able without federal dictation to prevent the in- 
terruption of education in areas devastated by 
wide-spread disasters. 

B. Research in public finance to discover au! 
disseminate facts concerning the best sources fo: 
revenues. 

VI. RELATIONSHIP 


Education should prepare each generation 
meet the social, economie and _ political pm 
lems of an ever-changing world. All activities 
of the school should contribute to the habits a0! 
attitudes that manifest themselves in integn's 
in private and public life, law observance ant 
intelligent participation in civic affairs a 
world citizenship. To establish through eduet 
tion closer relationship of people, the asso* 
tion advocates: 
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A. Programs to interpret to the community D. Teaching children the truth about war, its 
the aims, practices and achievements of the costs in human life and ideals and in material 
schools. wealth; the values of peace, and the need of in- 
B. National movements among parents and ternational cooperation by such means as courts 
teachers to safeguard the welfare of children and of arbitration. 
to bring the sehool, the home and the community E. The teaching of history in such a manner 
; into closer cooperation. that, while at all times presenting accurate state- 


(. World Edueation Associations that will ments of fact, it will emphasize the virtues and 
{ encourage systematic interchange of professional the achievements of all nations and inerease in- 
knowledge, visits and conferences. ternational goodwill. 






EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE CONSTANCY OF THE ACCOM- accept the first interpretation, an accomplish- 
PLISHMENT QUOTIENT ment ratio of more than 100 is theoretically 

Tus study attempts to determine the reliabil- impossible, since a child can not achieve in excess 
ity (constaney) of the accomplishment quotient. of his mental ability.° If we accept the second, 
“The need in education for a measure of accom- an accomplishment ratio in excess of 100 may be 
plishment, achievement, effort, motivation, atti- interpreted as meaning that the pupil in ques- 
tude, dynamie effeet of educational environment tion has achieved more than the average of the 
¢all it what you will—is so great that it seems pupils of his mental age.® Regardless of which 
quite possible the accomplishment quotient pro- interpretation we choose, it is evident that the 
cedure may be aecepted uncritically by educa- accomplishment quotient must have statistical 
























tors.” Beeson and Tope have said that the reliability if it is to be used as an administra- 
A.Q. is “the fairest and most valuable measure _ tive device. 

of the efficiency of both teacher and pupil, which Data for the present study were obtained at 
has yet been devised.’ the Chula Vista Elementary School, Chula Vista, 


The accomplishment quotient is the ratio of California. To compute the A.Q. score the men- 
the educational quotient to the intelligence tal ages were found by administrations of the 
quotient. Since chronological age is a common McCall Multi-Mental Test, and the educational 
factor of both edueational and intelligence quo- ages were determined by administrations of the 
tients, the accomplishment quotient may also be New Stanford Achievement Test.’ Both the 
defined as the ratio of educational age to mental Stanford and the McCall tests were given in 
age. Symbolieally, this is expressed in the October, 1929, and September, 1930, to children 
form: in grades two to six, inclusive. The second 





E.A./C.A. ELA. series of tests were given in September of 1930 
* x A./C.A “i A rather than in July of that year, because it was 


felt that the summer vacation would tend to 
The accomplishment quotient may be consid- eliminate possible errors in the accomplishment 
ered either as an indication of what a pupil can quotient, due to temporary gains in achievement. 
do under the best eonditions,? or as an index of Approximately 275 children reacted to the tests 
achievement of a pupil as compared with the 
average of pupils of his mental age.*. If we 





4Monroe and Buckingham, ‘‘Illinois Examina- 
tions I and II.’’ Bloomington, Illinois: The Pub- 


P y 'H. A. Toops and P. W. Symonds, ‘‘What Shall lic School Publishing Co., 1922, p. 6. 
; » We Expect of the A.Q.9’’ Jour. Educational Psy- 5H. A. Greene and N. A. Jorgenson, ‘‘The Use 
( chology, 14: p. 34, January, 1923. and Interpretation of Educational Tests.’’ New 


2M. F. Beeson and R. E. Tope, ‘‘The Accom- York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1929, p. 
Plishment Quotient as an Aid in Classification,’’ 203-05. 
Jour. Educational Research, 9: 281-92, April, 1924. 6 Monroe and Buckingham, ibid. 

SR. Franzen, ‘‘The Accomplishment Quotient,’’ 7R. M. Ruch, ‘‘ Achievement Quotient Tech- 
Teachers College Record, 21: p. 439, November, nique,’’ Jour. Educational Psychology, 14: p. 343, 
1920, September, 1923. 
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each year, but since four test scores are neces- 
sary for each child in order to obtain compara- 
tive A.Q. scores, only 157 cases were used in 
this study. This difference in number is due 
chiefly to (1) the presence of transient resi- 
dents, attracted by tourist facilities or by sea- 
sonal agricultural labor; (2) absences of chil- 
dren on a day when a test was given; (3) ad- 
mission into the school after one or two tests 
had been given.® 

The study revealed some interesting data on 
the distribution of the A.Q. scores. The range 
for the first test is 61 points, from 81 to 142 with 
a mean of 99.28 and a standard deviation of 
10.2. The range for the retest is 46 points, from 
74 to 120, with a mean of 98.51 and a standard 
deviation of 9.3. The percentile points for both 
distributions are compared in Table I. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTILE DISTRIBUTION OF A.Q. SCORES 
October, 1929, vs. September, 1930 








Year 0 10 = 25 50 75 90 


1929 ..... 81.0 84.9 91.7 100.0 105.9 109.4 142.0 
1930 .... 74.0 85.4 92.0 98.7 105.5 109.7 120.0 





100 








Seventy pupils showed higher A.Q. scores on 
the second tests than on the first, with a range 
of from 1 to 17 points A.Q., a median increase 
of 6.77, and a quartile deviation for the increase 
of 3.87. Eighty pupils showed lower A.Q. scores 
on the second test than on the first, with a range 
of from 1 to 42 points A.Q., a median loss of 
7.76 and a quartile deviation for the loss of 
4.52. Seven cases had the same A.Q. scores in 
1930 as in 1929. 

The coefficient of correlation between the two 
paired series of A.Q. scores is .38 + .046. This 
gives a forecasting efficiency of approximately 5 
per cent., whereas according to Hull the useful 
range of forecasting efficiency of an aptitude 
measure is between 10 and 30 per cent.® 

In a study of similar nature, using a one 
week interval between tests for the purpose of 
comparing A.Q. scores, Popenoe obtained a cor- 


8M. P. Porter and J. C. Lauderbach, ‘‘Con- 
stancy of the I1.Q.’’ 
675, May 16, 1931. 
9C, L. Hull, ‘‘ Aptitude Testing.’’ 
World Book Company, 1928, p. 274. 
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relation of .28 between the two scores.!® G, |, 
Coy, in a study of changes in the accomplish. ~ 
ment quotient over a one- and two-year period, 
obtained a relatively high correlation coefficient — 
for .872 = .016 between A.Q. scores of 1925-26, — 
811 + .024 for 1924-25, and .792  .026 for 
1924-26, employing a subject group of 212 © 
pupils in grades 3A to 6A inclusive." Miss — 
Coy states that such a high degree of correlation 
between A.Q. scores is due probably to the fact — 
that the chronological age was not held eon 
stant.’ On the other hand, Popenoe, using two | 
educational ages referred against results from — 
one intelligence test, reports an inerease in 
agreement between A.Q. scores as a result of 
such procedure. 

The conclusion on the basis of the present — 
study, supported by the findings of at least one 
previous investigator, is that the accomplish. — 
ment quotient has very little reliability. It is — 
very doubtful for this reason that the accom- 
plishment quotient has any great value as an © 
administrative device. 

Ropert P. WAGNER 

CoRONADO, CALIFORNIA 

Eni Hause 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 

10 H, Popenoe, ‘‘A Report of Certain Significant — 
Deficiencies of the Accomplishment Quotient,” 
Jour. Educational Research, 16: p. 42, June, 1927, 

11 L, Genevieve Coy, ‘‘A Study of Various Fac — 
tors which Influence the Use of the Accomplishment — 
Quotient as a Measure of Teaching Efiiciency,”’ 
i Educational Research, 21: p. 34, January, 


12 L. Genevieve Coy, ibid., p. 33. 
13 H. Popenoe, op. cit., p. 43. 
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